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R. COX need not expect to laugh 

out of court the significance of 
certain editorials which were pub- 
lished in his paper, the Dayton News, 
in the two or three years preceding 
our entrance into the war. His ex- 
planations can at most show that he 
was “all right after we got in.” The 
record stands, and can not fail to hurt 
him in the eyes of persons who ex- 
pect to find in a leader a discriminat- 
ing judgment, especially on issues in 
which the elements of right and 
wrong are as plain as day. The fact 
that Mr. Cox was satisfied with edi- 
torials in his paper which excused the 
sinking of the Lusitania, which sug- 
gested the possibility of our Navy 
combining with the German Navy, 
which discouraged altogether our 
joining with the Allies, and which 
finally conceded that we might carry 
on a dollar war furnishes evidence 
enough to show that when civiliza- 


tion was attacked by barbarism on a 
larger scale than ever before in the 
history of the world, it found in him 
an indifferent onlooker. Mr. Cox ex- 
cuses himself by saying that for a 
time sentiment in this country was 
fluctuating. This is not an excuse 
which one gladly accepts from a 
leader. 


F Mr. Cox shoves the prohibition 
question aside by simply declaring 
that it is no particular business of the 
President to propose that the law be 
amended, and that as a matter of 
course he will stand by the law as 
long as it is law, we, for one, will say 
amen. Both parties did well to keep 
the question out of their platforms, 
and both will do well to keep it out 
of this campaign. 


We was the New York Tribune 

up to when it “featured” a 
special dispatch from Dayton giv- 
ing an interview with Mrs. Cox? Of 
course there was some deep-laid 
scheme, for no Republican paper 
would print anything about the 
Democratic candidate’s wife except 
for the purpose of hurting his 
chances, and vice versa. The trouble 
about the interview is that it presents 
a very engaging picture of the lady. 
She had never been interviewed be- 
fore by any newspaper person, “ex- 
cepting of course my husband, but he 
never has interviewed me profession- 
ally.” She wanted to get the opera- 
tion over with as quickly as possible. 
She professed to know nothing what- 
ever about politics. As for the pros- 
pects of the campaign, “When I read 
a Republican paper I feel sure my 
husband hasn’t the ghost of a chance, 
and when I read a Democratic paper 
I don’t see how he can fail to be 
elected.” She is neither a suffragist 
nor an anti. But, though she doesn’t 


say it herself, it is quite evident that, 
whatever else she may be, she is not 
a goose: - 

“Do you like,” she was asked, “to read 
books on the Einstein theory, for instance, or 
by Daisy Ashford?” 

“I suppose I shall be censured for saying 
it,” she replied, “but I found Daisy Ashford 
silly and couldn't read it. But I love to read, 
and | do it a great deal.” 


And there are other touches, quite as 
pleasing. What, we ask again, is the 
Tribune up to? The only guess we 
can make is that it counts on both suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists being 
angry at Mrs. Cox for being neither 
the one nor the other. But perhaps, 
after all, the Tribune simply yielded 
to the temptation of giving its read- 
ers a pretty bit of reading—as news- 
papers will, now and then, in spite of 
having sold their souls to the devil. 


y7ILL Mr. Harding stick to his 
front porch? Will the whirl- 
wind campaign that Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Roosevelt are planning compel the 
Republican candidate to follow their 
example? Which of the two plans is 
the more productive of electoral re- 
sults? It is too early to answer the 
first two questions, and the last ques- 
tion can not be answered at all. It is 
not the form of the candidate’s cam- 
paign, but its quality, that is really 
decisive. Some men may show up 
better in a swing round the circle 
than they could by staying quietly in 
one spot, and with others the oppo- 
site is true. If Mr. Harding on his 
front porch says nothing’ that is 
worth listening to, he would do bet- 
ter to take the field, and thus by his 
physical movements get on the front 
page of the newspapers. If, on the 
other hand, he utilizes the quiet of 
his home-staying to make every now 
and then a really noteworthy utter- 
ance, he will make more of an im- 
pression on the country than he could 
by repeating himself every day, or 
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two or three times a day, to audiences 
stretching across the country from 


Bangor to Los Angeles. Mr. Wilson’s 
tragic failure to arouse the country 
by his speech-making tour last 
autumn is full of instruction on this 
head. He could unquestionably have 
done vastly more for his cause by one 
or two masterly addresses to the 
whole country than his impassioned 
but fragmentary appeals to local 
audiences were capable of acomplish- 
ing. A Presidential campaign is dif- 
ferent, to be sure. But it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the ap- 
parent triumphs of a Presidential 
candidate’s stump-speaking tour. A 
judicious combination of the station- 
ary and the locomotor is probably the 
best plan ; but after all the main thing 
is what the man says, not where he 
says it. 


ERHAPS the most significant fea- 
ture of the Conference at Spa 
was the flat refusal of Lloyd George 
to extend aid to the Poles in their 
struggle against Bolshevik Russia. 
The radical papers interpret this as a 
concession in accordance with a pro- 
posal submitted to Moscow through 
Krasin and point to Chicherin’s mes- 
sage as confirmation. It may be of 
course that the situation in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India is far more 
threatening than we have been per- 
mitted to know, and that the British 
Premier has found it expedient to 
buy off his vicious Bolshevik adver- 
saries there by sacrificing Poland; 
but it is possible that he has at last 
realized the futility of bolstering up 
an enterprise the chief result of 
which was to rally to the support of 
the Soviet Government non-Bolshevik 
Russian national feeling. It is yet to 
be seen whether the French have 
learned the same lesson. 


OLAND’S situation is precarious 
and her bright dream of resur- 
rection as a great Power is threat- 
ened with a rude awakening. The 
time has come when the Poles must 
put their house in order and cast 
aside grandiose illusions if Poland is 
to survive. At a time when every 
patriotic effort is needed to amalga- 
mate the divergent elements of the 





population, to allay the rivalries and 
jealousies bred by a century and a 
half of partition, to harmonize class 
relationships, and to rebuild economic 
life, it seems scarcely necessary to 
point out the disastrous effect of em- 
ploying her manpower and resources 
in warfare, unless such warfare were 
absolutely unavoidable as a measure 
of defense. It is true that early in 
the spring Poland was threatened by 
an attack of Soviet forces, but to 
ward this off would not have been 
very difficult if Soviet propaganda had 
been nullified by constructive effort 
at home. To pose as the bulwark of 
Europe against Bolshevism and at 
the same time to invade territories 
preponderantly Russian and _ seize 
Kiev, “‘the Mother of Russian Cities,” 
was incongruous. To claim the boun- 
daries of 1772 was not only to violate 
ethnographic fact but also to weaken 
Poland herself. 


EVERAL causes seem to have led 
to this. French policy, which has 
been notoriously short-sighted and 
futile in the East, egged Poland on. 
French statesmen seemed obsessed 
with the idea that any advance the 
Poles made into Russia would enlarge 
and strengthen the buffer state they 
desired to see set up between Ger- 
many and Russia. Polish leaders un- 
doubtedly felt that an appeal to 
chauvinistic sentiment would distract 
attention from internal troubles. But 
it is also to be noted that the campaign 
against Russia subserved the interests 
of the Polish land-owners, who sought 
to make secure great estates in terri- 
tory in which the native popula- 
tion was overwhelmingly Lithuanian, 
White Russian, and Russian. At all 
events, the effect has been on the one 
hand to put upon Polish resources an 
unbearable strain, and on the other, 
to cause all Russians to submerge 
their hatred of the Bolsheviki and 
support the only authority capable of 
resisting the dismemberment of Rus- 
sia. Had the Polish campaign suc- 
ceeded, the result would have been 
bad enough, but its failure is bringing 
general disaster. It would now ap- 
pear that Poland’s only way out must 
be quick peace with Soviet Russia on 
the best terms obtainable. 





N France the Conference at Spa 

was looked forward to as a dan- 
gerous adventure. A revision of the 
treaty, it was felt, would be synon- 
ymous with a retrenchment of its 
disputed terms. If Germany ac- 
quiesced in the execution of the 
treaty she had ratified, no confer- 
ence would be necessary. It is on her 
behalf, therefore, and to the disad- 
vantage of France that the German 
Chancellor and his colleagues were 
admitted to a direct parley with their 
former enemies. M. Poincaré has 
bitterly compared the experience of 
France to that of Raphael de Valen- 
tin in Balzac’s famous novel “‘La Peau 
de Chagrin.” Every time that Bal- 
zac’s hero sees his talisman shrink 
in his prodigal hands, he has, at least, 
the joy of gratifying a desire, but 
France, at every fresh curtailment of 
the treaty, has had to record a disap- 
pointment. But would not the treaty 
uncurtailed become, in the long run, 
a greater disappointment to France 
by the disproportion between its 
promises and their fulfillment than 
if, adapted by retrenchments to the 
capacity of Germany, it held out no 
more than could be obtained? 


HAT Poincaré fears, of course, 

is that the obtainable amount, 
in the calculations of the Germans, 
will decrease in proportion to the 
measure of the Allies’ concessions. 
And the press comments in Germany 
on the proceedings at the Spa Con- 
ference seem to justify that fear. 
There is little appreciation of the 
diplomatic success which Dr. Simons 
has undoubtedly scored. The con- 
cessions he obtained fall evidently 
short of high-strung expectations. 
Dissatisfaction in South Germany is 
even likely to have a serious reaction 
upon the internal situation. ‘The in- 
terference of by-Governments threat- 
ens to paralyze all initiative of the 
central authority in Berlin,” we said 
on May 15, and we drew attention, 
in confirmation of this statement, to 
a communiqué jointly issued by the 
Governments of Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse, protesting 
against the disbandment of the “‘Ein- 
wohnerwehren,” which Bavaria, her 


Minister-President declared, would 
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oppose even at the risk of a rupture 
with Berlin. The threat was appar- 
ently no empty boast. A despatch 
from Berlin reports that the Ba- 
varian and Wiirttemberg Govern- 
ments have informed the central 
Government in Berlin that under no 
conditions will they permit the dis- 
armament and demobilization either 
of the civil guard or of military police. 
This looks like a counterpart of the 
Turkish imbroglio: the Allies fixing 
upon treaty terms with a Government 
powerless to enforce their execution 
in the teeth of stubborn opposition 
at home. 


JOURNAL of opinion which sees 

the open road to Utopia by way 
of the abolition of the political state 
finds exultant satisfaction in the re- 
fusal of a Chicago labor union to 
string wires into the Republican con- 
vention hall. “Does it not seem,” 
pointedly asks this journal, “that as 
far as actual power is concerned, po- 
litical organization is something like 
Lincoln’s tugboat—if it was Lin- 
coln’s—that had a three-foot boiler 
and a six-foot whistle?” Well, for 
one thing, it was Lincoln’s, but it 
wasn’t a tugboat. But conceding the 
boat, what’s the point? Whatever it 
is, it doesn’t obtrude itself; but per- 
haps if we rationate for a while, very 
carefully, very acutely, it will emerge. 
Let us try. Item: A convention, 
largely of private citizens, to nom- 
inate candidates for President and 
Vice-President, is a “political or- 
ganization.” Item: A trade-union, 
otherwise an “economic organiza- 
tion,” refused to string wires into its 
hall. Item: No wires were strung. 
Conclusion: Political organization is 
impotent in the face of economic or- 
ganization. Corollary: The state is 
also a political organization; ergo, 
argal, etc., the state is a mere figment 
of the imagination. We suppose that 
the process runs something like that. 
Still, copper-riveted and water-tight 
as the logic is, we think there must 
be a flaw in it somewhere. We 
imagine that if the structure had been 
a county courthouse or an executive 
mansion, and there had been grave 
need of wires, they would somehow 
have been strung. We can call up 


any number of instances in which, 
even in the most piping times of 
peace, political organization (that is, 
the state) insists on the final word, 
and gets away with it, too. That the 
state does so is a bit rough on some 
of the highly illumined logicians of 
the new day, but it keeps on just the 
same. Even Mr. Lenin, who has re- 
cently “nationalized” not only the co- 
Speratives but the trade-unions, will 
tell you that the state is more power- 
ful than any economic organization 
and that in such matters the doc- 
trinaires are only a group of silly 
babblers. 


OOKING over the record of the 

Socialist trial at Albany, one finds 
several curious instances of vulner- 
able statements made by (or for) one 
side or the other which apparently 
went unchallenged. An_ instance 
that has both historical and argu- 
mentative interest is Seymour Sted- 
man’s reference to Lincoln and war. 
“Lincoln,” said the counsel for the 
Socialists, “opposed it [war] and 
voted against appropriations.” The 
reference is to the Mexican war and 
to Lincoln’s alleged attitude and con- 
duct in Congress; and it was made 
as an argument by analogy to justify 
the Socialists in their opposition to 
the war with Germany. Stedman’s 
statement was a confused mixture of 
half-truth and untruth; the facts in 
the case lend no shadow of support 
to the Socialist claim of an analogy. 
Lincoln, with most of the other Whigs 
and all of the social radicals (there 
were a considerable number of the 
latter in the 40’s) strongly opposed 
the policy of President Polk, which, 
they said, brought on the war. But 
Lincoln was not then in Congress. 
He was not elected until six months 
after war was declared, and he did 
not take his seat until December of 
the following year. By that time the 
actual fighting was over. It is an un- 
truth to say that he “voted against 
the appropriations.” The earlier ap- 
propriations he could not have voted 
against, because he was not then in 
Congress, and the later ones he sup- 
ported. Though he strongly opposed 
the Presidential pre-war policy, and 
voted for the Ashmun amendment 


censuring Polk, he accepted the dec- 
laration of war by Congress as con- 
stitutional and valid, and the war it- 
self as an expression of the national 
will. 


ye Lincoln thought and did in 

the matter is simply and con- 
cisely told by himself in the autobio- 
graphical sketch which he wrote in 
June, 1860, “‘at the request of a friend 
to use in preparing a popular cam- 
paign biography in the election of 
that year.” Writing of himself in 
the third person he says: 

A careful examination of the Journal and 
Congressional Globe shows that he voted for 
all the supply measures that came up, and for 
all the measures in any way favorable to the 
officers, soldiers and their families, who con- 
ducted the war through: with the exception 
that some of these measures passed without 
yeas and nays, leaving no record as to how 
particular men voted. The Journal and Globe 


also show him voting that the war was unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally begun by the 


President of the United States. This is the 
language of Mr. Ashmun’s amendment, for 
which Mr. Lincoln and nearly all or quite all 
other Whigs of the House of Representatives 


voted. 

The Ashmun amendment was a sort 
of ex post facto declaration of prin- 
ciple. ‘Putting themselves on rec- 
ord” by voting for it, the Whigs 
thereupon nominated the hero of 
Buena Vista for President and elected 
him on a platform which was largely 
a tribute to his military prowess. Mr. 
Stedman will have to look further for 
a parallel. He should have been able 
to show that from 1844 to the spring 
of 1846 the Mexican Government car- 
ried on in this country a tremend- 
ously active and expensive propa- 
ganda; that Lincoln and the rest of 
the Whigs, some of them unthink- 
ingly and some of them deliber- 
ately, aided this propaganda; that 
after war was declared they met in 
national convention and _ solemnly 
pledged themselves to “continuous, 
active and public opposition to the 
war, through demonstrations, mass 
petitions and all other means within 
our [their] power,” and that a num- 
ber of them indulged in an opposition 
so active and flagrant as to land them 
in prison. The comparison would 
still have lacked certain important 
particulars; but at least it would have 
been much nearer the real thing than 
the erroneous substitute for an anal- 
ogy which Stedman presented. 
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Mr. Harding’s Job 


; io first feeling produced by the 
news of Governor Cox’s nomi- 
nation was that the Democrats had 
failed to seize the opportunity which 
the Republicans had clearly opened to 
them. In the platform, apart from 
the League question, on which the 
party was practically committed in 
advance, they had put forward no 
commanding issue; for their candi- 
date they had taken a man who, what- 
ever his merits, was not in any sense 
a commanding figure. In _ place, 
therefore, of the contest to which 
many had looked forward, a contest 
presenting stirring issues and con- 
trasting candidacies, the campaign, it 
seemed, was to be flat and unexciting, 
a mere tug-of-war to be decided by 
numerical preponderance as between 
those who lean toward the Republi- 
can and those who lean toward the 
Democratic party. 

There has, however, already taken 
place a change of feeling as to the 


prospects. The nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt for Vice-President did 
something towards. starting this 


change, for it is universally recog- 
nized that, like Coolidge on the Re- 
publican side, Roosevelt adds strength 
to his ticket. But there are more im- 
portant reasons. Mr. Cox’s energy 
and aggressiveness as a campaigner 
has come to be recognized as a vital 
factor; his notable record as Governor 
is another. Against the positive ap- 
real which these factors will make in 
the course of a four months’ vigorous 
campaign, there must be set some- 
thing more than a merely negative 
appeal on the other side. No one who 
knows anything about the tempera- 
ment of the American people can fail 
to recognize that, unless Mr. Harding 
succeeds in making upon the public 
mind a satisfying impression of per- 
sonal strength, his hold on popular 
support will steadily diminish week 
by week, month by month, until elec- 
tion day. 

This is all the more true for a rea- 
son that has as yet attracted little or 
no notice, but which is far more 
potent than any of these to which we 
have thus far referred. The great 
asset of Mr. Harding’s campaign, as 


it seemed to be conceived by him at 
the start—if one may judge from the 
few brief utterances that came from 
him—was furnished by the auto- 
cratic tendencies of the Wilson 
régime. We were to return to the 
spirit of the Constitution; we were 
to have government by counsel among 
many men, not by the untrammeled 
will of one man; the President was 
not to reduce the Cabinet to a nullity 
nor to spurn the rightful prerogatives 
of the Senate; the party was not to 
be ruled with a rod of iron by the 
wielder of executive power. All this 
was well enough three weeks ago; to- 
day its value as campaign ammuni- 
tion is perilously near zero. For the 
nomination of Cox, whether so in- 
tended or not, has at a single stroke 
relegated the issue of Wilsonian au- 
tocracy from the domain of politics 
to the domain of history. Mr. Wil- 
son’s record will, to be sure, play a 
big part in campaign oratory and in 
serious campaign discussion; but as 
a crucial issue, Wilsonian autocracy 
has simply ceased to exist. The nomi- 
nation of Cox has put an extinguisher 
upon it which oceans of oratory would 
have failed to supply. People will 
still be—and ought still to be—inter- 
ested in it; there are many voters 
whose stand it has already deter- 
mined; but it will not have much 
power to swing doubtful votes from 
Cox to Harding. 

The only issue in sight is that of 
the League of Nations. We do not 
believe that the country, at the pres- 
ent moment, is greatly excited over it. 
It is more or less doubtful whether 
it will even become so in the course 
of the campaign. Nevertheless, we 
are convinced that upon Mr. Hard- 
ing’s handling of that issue turns the 
whole question of the outcome of the 
contest. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he starts out with so great 
an advantage over his opponent that 
nothing he may do, or fail to do, will 
make any difference in the result. 
But unless he does start out with so 
tremendous an advantage, he can not 
afford to invite that steady oozing 
out of strength which will be the 
inevitable result of an exhibition of 
feebleness on the one issue which the 
platforms and the nominations have 


left standing between the parties. 
Such an exhibition will lose him votes 
by the hundred thousand, not so much 
because men are deeply concerned 
about the League—though that will 
have its part—but because they are 
deeply concerned about the kind of 
man that they put into the White 
House. 

The Democratic attack, in connec- 
tion with the League, will be twofold; 
it will have reference both to the past 
and to the future. It will charge the 
Republicans with having wilfully, 
and from sordid partisan motives, 
taken our country out of its natural 
association with the nations with 
which it had stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in the war; and it will declare 
that only by the election of the Demo- 
cratic ticket can that association be 
restored. It will be impossible for 
Mr. Harding long to ignore this at- 
tack; and in meeting it he can not 
fall back upon a mere reference to 
the platform. The platform leaves 
the party’s position undefined. While 
Mr. Harding may not feel that he 
has the power to speak authorita- 
tively for the party, he certainly has 
the power to speak authoritatively 
for himself. And we solemnly be- 
lieve that unless he does so he is lost; 
for he will alienate thousands of vot- 
ers every day from now to November 
2, just as Mr. Hughes did by pursuing 
a similar ill-advised policy in regard 
to the war issue in the campaign of 
1916. 

One way is clearly open by which 
Mr. Harding can beat back the Demo- 
cratic attack as regards the past, take 
away almost all the force of it as re- 
gards the future, and yet involve him- 
self in no complications within his 
own party. To throw upon President 
Wilson the responsibility for the de- 
feat of the treaty, and therefore for 
that separation of America from her 
allies to which the Democrats are 
pointing as a national disgrace, he 
has only to convince the people that 
the Republicans sincerely desired to 
put the treaty into effect with the 
Lodge reservations; and in order to 
convince them of this there is just 
one thing that is both indispensable 
and sufficient. Senator Harding stood 
with Senator Ledge throughout the 
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treaty contest; he has but to say that 
he stands now where he stood then, 
and the job is done. Let him plainly 
declare that if elected President he 
will submit the Versailles treaty to 
the Senate with a recommendation 
that it be ratified with the Lodge res- 
ervations, and the whole incubus of 
the treaty muddle is lifted from his 
shoulders. There will: of course be 
those who will prefer the Democratic 
position on the League, and there will 
be those who, like Borah and John- 
son, will nurse resentment because 
the League was not thrown over- 
board altogether. But everybody will 
know where Mr. Harding stands; the 
main burden of blame for the defeat 
of the treaty will be shifted from the 
Republicans to the Democrats; and 
the charge that the election of Mr. 
Harding will mean the rejection of 
the Versailles treaty will be put out 
of court. 

Possibly Mr. Harding has in mind 
some other way of meeting the ques- 
tion. Possibly there is some better 
way of meeting it. The one thing cer- 
tain is that to meet it in some intelli- 
gible and respectable way is an im- 
perative requirement of the situation. 
The Conventions, by their action or 
inaction, by the character of their 
platforms and by the choice of their 
candidates, have given to the treaty 
issue a curious status. It has grown 
into unexpected prominence not 
through an intensification of its own 
importance, but through the almost 
complete failure of other issues to 
present themselves at all. Had it been 
otherwise, Mr. Harding might have 
found himself quite comfortable with- 
out declaring himself on the treaty. 
As it is, he can not afford to be 
silent. He must come out, and the 
sooner the better. The contrast be- 
tween his unassumingness and Mr. 
Wilson’s arrogance has been refresh- 
ing; but the appetite for that kind of 
refreshment has very well-defined 
limits. The people may be turning 
with relief from the experience of a 
superman to the prospect of a mere 
man in the Presidency; but they will 
not long rest content with the claims 
of any man who does not fairly meas- 


ure up to their notion of Presidential 
size, 


In Time of Disillusion 


| i the time of disillusion, call on 
common sense. It is true that for 
many persons the disillusion has been 
complete. They had been induced to 
look forward too trustingly to a policy 
of simple justice which was soon to 
prevail throughout the world. The 
time was ripe for such overconfidence. 
Even before the European war well- 
meaning but overzealous humani- 
tarians were working on the belief 
that the evils of society could be 
remedied by an elaborate machinery 
of organization. Starting with the 
premise that poverty and crime were 
to be laid at the door of a false evo- 
nomic system, they strove to cure the 
ills by a campaign for social better- 
ment on a huge scale, ignoring the 
personal responsibility of the individ- 
ual for failure or degradation; upon 
society was placed the entire blame 
for his wretched condition, and funds 
plus organization were relied upon to 
set the poor world right. 

That the war would give a large 
and dangerous scope to mechanical 
perfectionists was clear. In a pros- 
pectus issued in February, 1918, the 
projectors of The Weekly Review 
touched on this danger as follows: 

The idea is steadily gaining that the magic of 
governmental machinery will of itself maintain 
the peace of the world. Great hopes may, it is 
true, be justly entertained of such experiments 
in international polity as those promised by the 
plan of disarmament, a league of nations, inter- 
national courts, international police, the break- 
ing down of trade barriers. These will un- 
doubtedly have the backing of an intense de- 
sire to put speedily into the conditions of man- 
kind, among small nations as well as among 
large, such peace and security as they have 
never enjoyed before. Here is the promise of 
a magnificent contribution to the ideal of 
human brotherhood ; but we must guard against 
bringing it to naught by too great reliance upon 
mere mechanical readjustments. The brother- 
hood of man, international democracy, can 
never be accomplished by legislative fiat alone 
—certainly not unless tlie nations of the world 
become standardized to a calamitous degree. 
Well, the war is over and the League 
of Nations is still under discussion. 
The humanitarians aforementioned, 
having joined the radical group, are 
opposed to our entering the League 
because it does not hold forth the 
promise of dispensing simple justice 
automatically; others, on the con- 
trary, are opposed to it because, in 
their judgment, the President prom- 
ises too much in this direction. 


The world has suffered enormously 
through America’s delay, but the dis- 
cussion has not been wholly fruitless; 
for it has given those who are not 
blind time to see that counsels of 
perfection are still futile. 

There are no shortcuts to perfec- 
tion. The League of Nations itself, 
apart from being hampered by our 
deadlock, is not functioning perfectly, 
as there was no reason to believe that 
it would in such a terrible crisis. 
Common sense ought by this time to 
have discounted the high-flown inter- 
national ambitions of which we have 
heard so much during the past two 
years. Let us hope that common 
sense has not produced cynicism. Our 
duties to Europe and the rest of the 
world are just as great now as they 
were before mounting hopes were dis- 
appointed. It is a time for solid plans 
which shall really effect what they 
set out to do. The League is at our 
disposal, and will no doubt work great 
good when put upon an effective foun- 
dation. 

And what of our own domestic 
crisis? What chance is there for 
common sense to give comfort after 
the unrealized opportunities of the 
two political conventions? With the 
chance to nominate a Hoover and, in 
the other party, an heir to President 
Wilson’s policies, nothing of the sort 
was done. What a person of Mr. 
Hoover’s wide experience and known 
achievements could accomplish if 
placed at the head of our Government, 
it is needless to inquire now. We are 
faced by the prospect of a new Presi- 
dent of narrower lines. The chances 
are that we shall not have bold, 
original policies struck out by the 
incoming Executive, nor a keen sense 
exhibited of the very best ways in 
which as a nation we can serve the 
world at large. For no one has thus 
far discovered a touch of genius in 
either candidate. Yet if the candi- 
dates are uninspiring, it is well to 
remember that America in no greater 
degree than Europe offers uninter- 
rupted progress for a new broom. 
Mr. Wilson tried a new broom on the 
labor situation by promising a cer- 
tain group of workmen that though 
he could not increase their wages he 
could promise them that costs of liv- 
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ing would be lowered. We know the 
sequel. 

In default of a genius, it is com- 
forting to reflect that both Harding 
and Cox are possessed of genuine 
American instincts and may _ be 
counted upon to focus the common 
sense of the country upon the various 
problems as they arise. It would be 
no small service. America at the out- 
break of the war was compelled of a 
sudden to become a nation of political 
philosophers. In the past few years 
she has been forced into a mass of 
broad political ideas by a relentless 
leader. What for the moment she 
most needs is some relaxation in 
which to assimilate the great world 
experience which she _ has_ been 
through. If she can now be brought 
back to a sensitive feeling for the 
realities in the issues up for discus- 
sion, in place of the feeling of help- 
lessness produced by ideas and poli- 
cies too big for immediate applica- 
tion, she will find herself again, and 
the world will find her a helpful 
friend. For American common sense 
at its best has grown out of traditions 
which make for progress, and a hu- 
manity based upon reason and 
brotherly spirit. 


Railroad Wages 


N accordance with the provisions 
of the Transportation Act, hear- 
ings have been held before the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and all the parties 
concerned are now anxiously awaiting 
its decision, which will probably be 
made on or before July 20 and will 
affect nearly all the railroad em- 
ployees of the United States, number- 
ing almost 2,000,000. In fixing wages 
and working conditions which are 
just and reasonable, the Board is in- 
structed to take into consideration, 
among other relevant circumstances, 
the scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries, the 
relation between wages and the cost 
of living, the hazards of the employ- 
ment, the training and skill required, 
the degree of responsibility, the char- 
acter and regularity of the employ- 
ment, and inequalities resulting from 
previous wage orders or adjustments. 


It is interesting to note, in the re- 
port of the hearings, that the spokes- 
men of the unions brushed aside most 
of these considerations, and all refer- 
ence to cost, as irrelevant to the ques- 
tion at issue, and rested their case 
upon a single argument—the neces- 
sity of obtaining a living wage. For- 
tified by statistics of wages and cost 
of living, index numbers and family 
budgets, they demanded a basic mini- 
mum wage sufficient to give the com- 
mon laborer and his family the neces- 
saries and some of the comforts of 
life, with differential rates for em- 
ployees of greater skill,experience,and 
responsibility. Mr. W. N. Doak, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and Mr. E. J. Manion, 
of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, said that $6 a day for 26 days 
a month, or about $1,800 per year, 
was the least possible living wage 
that a man should be expected to work 
for; and Mr. M. B. Jewell, in sum- 
ming up the case for the federated 
crafts, said that no decision would be 
just and reasonable which did not 
establish a basic minimum wage of 
$2,500 per year for common labor 
working 8 hours a day. 

All the crafts had demands of their 
own. The United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees pre- 
sented a scale varying from 65 cents 
an hour for ordinary sectionmen, with 
time and a half for overtime, up to 
$270 a month for general bridge and 
building foremen. The Switchmen’s 
Union demanded from $7.25 per day 
to $8.20 per night. The firemen asked 
from $6.50 to $7.20 per 100 miles or 
per day; the baggagemen, $160 to 
$178 per month; the passenger con- 
ductors, $225 per 26-day month; the 
locomotive engineers, from 8 cents to 
10.26 cents per mile, or from $8 to 
$10.26 per day. Evidently, a process 
of wage equalization is going on, for 
the conductors and engineers, long 
the aristocracy of railroad employees, 
are relatively moderate in their de- 
mands, while the sectionmen, usually 
foreigners, who received an average 
of 15 cents an hour before the war, 
and 38 cents in October, 1919, are de- 
manding an increase of 80 per cent. 
over present rates and 330 per cent. 
over pre-war rates. Of course, they 








are all asking more than they expect 
to receive, and expecting more than 
the Labor Board is likely to award. 
Realizing, too, the impossibility of ob- 
taining a full and final decision at 
once, and in view of the critical situa- 
tion and the urgent demands of the 
men, the leaders have asked for a par- 
tial award providing an immediate in- 
crease to each employee equivalent to 
not less than 18 cents an hour. 

Unquestionably, a large portion of 
the railroad employees, in common 
with many other classes of wage 
earners and nearly all salaried people, 
have suffered hardships in the past 
five or six years, during which the 
cost of living has increased faster 
than their income. As a class, how- 
ever, they have suffered less than 
others; for, in a period in which the 
cost of living increased about 100 per 
cent., their average wages increased 
about 95 per cent. True, an average 
like this does not tell the whole story, 
as the wages of different classes of 
employees have increased unequally. 
The sectionmen’s wages, for example, 
increased 116 per cent. from 1915 to 
1919 and the shop employees 113 per 
cent., while wages for passenger con- 
ductors increased but 45 per cent. and 
for switchmen 55 per cent. However, 
there are now signs of an approach- 
ing fall in prices; but this makes the 
men all the more eager for a speedy 
and favorable decision, and thinly 
veiled threats are made of a general 
railroad strike which would paralyze 
the industrial life of the country, put 
millions of laborers out of work and 
indefinitely retard the readjustment 
which the country at large so earn- 
estly desires. 

As to the interests of the carriers, 
whose net operating income, long 
dwindling, has lately been trans- 
formed into a deficit, the federated 
crafts seem entirely unconcerned. 
And as to the financial stringency, 
the shortage of rolling stock, the con- 
gestion of all classes of freight, the 
marketing of the crop and the threat- 
ened coal famine—Providence or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
care for those things. The billion or 
more of dollars necessary to satisfy 
the demands of the men must be 
forthcoming, that justice may be 
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done, at whatever cost. Thus justice, 
usually thought of as a sort of har- 
mony of interests, is conceived in 
terms of the interests of a single 
group camouflaged under the colors 
of the “living wage.” Mr. Timothy 
Shea, of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Engineers, puts the 
case in a nutshell thus: 


We contend that the question of the financial 
condition of the railroad companies, and the 
matter of the cost of granting the just demands 
of the employees is entirely immaterial in this 
present controversy and should not be at all 
considered by this board. The justice of the 
demands, of course, is a matter of argument 
and determination, but when once any demand 
is adjudicated to be just, it should by right be 
granted regardless of cost. 


This and similar statements of the 
union leaders, so palpably absurd 
when applied to private employers, 
show that the federated crafts as- 
sume that they are to all intents and 
purposes employees of the public, and 
that their demands, if granted, will 
be paid by the ultimate consumer, 
whose ability to pay is thought to be 
unlimited. Mr. Shepard, speaking for 
all the organizations of the relation 
between wages and the cost of living, 
said: “If the Board fixes that first, 
then all these other things will take 
care of themselves. It would seem to 
me that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are the people that want 
to know about that.” Even so. The 
Railroad Labor Board fixes wages; 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes rates; the United States Gov- 
ernment guarantees to the carriers a 
fair return upon the value of their 
property; and the American people, 
out of its “bottomless purse,” foots 
the bill. 

The position of the railroad em- 
ployees, therefore, is clear, and the 
character and effect of their demands. 
Justice, to their way of thinking, is 
giving them what they ask, regard- 
less of cost to the public. If the Rail- 
road Labor Board, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the carriers, the em- 
ployees, and the public, finds the de- 
mands just and reasonable and fair 
to all concerned, they will allow them 
and the public will pay the bill. If, 
on the other hand, the Board awards 
something less than has been de- 
manded, and the railwaymen strike, 
they will be striking against the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Removing the Mask 
of the Blockade 


N July 7th the Department of 

State issued its long-expected an- 
nouncement of policy in regard to 
trade with Soviet Russia. This pol- 
icy may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

The restrictions which have here- 
tofore stood in the way of trade and 
communication with Soviet Russia 
are removed, with the exception of 
those which pertain to the shipment 
of materials susceptible of immediate 
use for war purposes. Political rec- 
ognition, present or future, of any 
Russian authority exercising or 
claiming to exercise governmental 
functions, is neither granted nor im- 
plied by this action. In connection 
with this the Department emphasizes 
that individuals or corporations avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to 
trade with Russia will do so on their 
own responsibility and at their own 
risk. Our Government assumes no 
responsibility for assisting or pro- 
tecting them, and the action taken 
in no wise constitutes recognition of 
the validity of industrial or commer- 
cial concessions granted by any exist- 
ing Russian authority. Furthermore, 
American citizens are warned against 
risks incident to the acceptance of 
commodities or other values the title 
to which may later be brought into 
question. 

The policy announced by the De- 
partment of State is sane and sagaci- 
ous. The so-called blockade has fur- 
nished a useful talking-point for Bol- 
shevist sympathizers, who have been 
wont to make it the excuse for the 
economic failure of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and to allege that but for 
the restrictions on trade the Soviet 
authorities would have reconstructed 
industry and resumed production. 
The removal of restrictions will show 
that the real blockade is the internal 
one. 

It is not to be expected that the 
removal of trade restrictions will re- 
sult in any considerable amount of 
trade. The Soviet Government has 
not at its disposal any large stocks of 
goods for export, the propagandist 


statements of Krasin and others to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Break- 
down of transportation, and the hos- 
tility of the vast mass of peasants, 
who, fearing forcible Red Guard 
requisitions, have cut down their pro- 
duction to the limit of their own 
needs and have concealed their sup- 
plies, prevent the accumulation of 
any such stocks in the near future. 
Real trade with Russia can begin only 
when production has started again, 
and there is no hope of this while the 
country lies helpless under the heel of 
Bolshevik incompetence and tyranny. 
All indications, however, point to 
great changes in this regard in the 
not distant future, changes that will 
make possible the introduction of 
foreign capital and enterprise under 
legitimate and honorable conditions 
for assisting in the work of recon- 
struction. In this work, and especially 
in the rehabilitation of railway trans- 
portation, America should play a 
large part, and the policy announced 
by the State Department should con- 
duce to this end. 

One point, unfortunately, is left 
somewhat indefinite, and that is the 
connotation of “materials susceptible 
of immediate use for war purposes.” 
Does this include locomotives and 
rolling stock? There can be no ques- 
tion that the one thing most desired 
by the Soviet Government is locomo- 
tives, and that the immediate use to 
which they would be put would be 
military, but every argument will 
be employed to prove such railway 
equipment non-contraband. The De- 
partment of State must render a de- 
cision on this point at once, and upon 
this decision may depend the future 
of Eastern Europe. 
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Popular Government and the 


Nominating 


TEVER before has it been so clear 
how nearly negligible is the in- 
fluence of the individual American 
citizen upon his government. What 
are the facts? It has been borne in 
upon the thoughtful American that 
for the selection of the nation’s Chief 
Magistrate, the most powerful ruler 
in the world, the machinery is so con- 
structed that it is now all but im- 
possible to secure the nomination of a 
citizen of the people’s choice. In the 
case of the usually dominant party, 
three times in succession the will of 
the people has been flouted through 
a clever manipulation of the ma- 
chinery by the party bosses. In the 
present year both conventions have 
been largely managed by sick bosses, 
each working from his remote posi- 
tion through the medium of the 
telephone. 

Once the President is elected, the 
Constitution offers no effective means 
of ridding the country of an autocrat 
and tyrant until his term of office has 
expired, provided only that he dis- 
semble his purpose and build up about 
him an official press agency of suffi- 
cient power. 

In the British Empire, classified 
not as a republic but as a constitu- 
tional monarchy and having at least 
the trappings of such a government, a 
Prime Minister whose policies do not 
meet with the support of the country 
is promptly thrown out of office by 
majority vote of the legislative body. 
No such recourse is open to the great- 
est of the world’s republics, where 
the only safeguard provided by the 
Constitution is impeachment, now 
recognized as a wholly impracticable 
remedy. No efficient remedy for this 
condition has been urged and widely 
advocated, hence the supreme im- 
portance of selecting the right man 
for the office. 

Reform of the machinery of nom- 
inating conventions is easy to suggest 
but difficult to secure, and the most 
disheartening aspect of the whole sit- 
uation is that, apparently with a 
rather general agreement as to the 


Convention 


facts, no strong reaction is taking 
place either among the people gen- 
erally or among those whose busi- 
ness it is to study the problems of 
government. After the conventions 
the demand for party harmony is so 
strong as to quiet protests concern- 
ing the methods employed. 

Of the two great parties, it can be 
said that the difficulties are in most 
respects identical. Of foremost im- 
portance are the recognition of the 
President as the head of his party and 
the growing feeling that a second 
term is necessary in order to indicate 
public endorsement of his administra- 
tion. The power of continuing him- 
self in office through patronage in de- 
termining appointment of delegates to 
the convention offers a temptation 
which few politicians can resist. 
Three other vicious practices com- 
mon to both of the great parties must 
be eradicated before the people’s will 
can in any proper sense be exercised 
at party conventions, and from the 
Republican party a fourth must be 
removed. All these practices have 
this in common that they place in the 
hands of the party bosses large trad- 
able blocks of delegates, usually suffi- 
cient through skillful manipulation to 
secure the nomination of a pliable 
candidate after the nomination of a 
popular one has been effectively 
blocked. ; 

Most important, perhaps, of these 
assets of the party managers is the 
custom of putting in nomination the 
so-called “favorite sons,” who with- 
out the bosses could have little chance 
of winning, but who supply a thinly 
disguised method of holding at their 
disposal the delegates from the States 
represented. There is thus prevented 
a proper commitment of these dele- 
gates in advance corresponding to the 
expressed wish of the districts repre- 
sented. In the recent Republican con- 
vention nine favorite sons (Harding 
with 39 delegates, Sproul with 76, 
Butler with 68, Coolidge with 28, 
LaFollette with 24, Prichard with 21, 
Sutherland with 16, Poindexter with 


14, and DuPont with 6) together 
held on the first ballot 292 delegates, 
or considerably more than one-fourth 
of all, and 172 of these were from 
the “rotten boroughs” of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. It 
soon became evident, however, that 
the system of State primaries had 
already made large inroads into the 
holdings of these States. In the Demo- 
cratic convention at San Francisco 
eleven candidates, with an average 
of 35 delegates each, held up on the 
first ballot no less than 388 delegates, 
or more than a third of all. 

In order to become a candidate for 
the highest office in the gift of the 
nation a citizen should first be able 
to secure strong support outside his 
own State, and for this the party 
primary supplies the opportunity. 
Any other assumption is fundament- 
ally absurd. Where would Butler, 
LaFollette, Poindexter, or Harding 
have been if this requirement had 
been in force? The lack of support 
for these cazdidates outside their 
own States had fortunately been re- 
vealed not only in the primaries but 
even more clearly through the me- 
dium of a nation-wide straw ballot 
conducted on an unprecedented scale 
by the Literary Digest. So far as the 
results have been classified and pub- 
lished, the Republican vote for each 
of the candidates entering into this 
poll, was (in thousands) as follows: 


National candidates: Wood 216, 
Johnson 168, Hoover 105, Lowden 
93, Hughes 42; Favorite sons: 


Harding 29, Coolidge 23, Taft 21, 
LaFollette 11, and Butler, Poindexter, 
and DuPont with too few to be even 
noted. 

Hardly less serious as an evil to be 
met is the segregation within South- 
ern New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey of the 
great industrial communities of the 
country, within which the mass of the 
voters represent a low order of in- 
telligence, and are further handi- 
capped by foreign traditions and 
alien speech. These “rotten bor- 
oughs,” though they easily submit to 
boss rule, yet control more than one- 
fourth of the entire body of dele- 
gates in the convention. It is not 
easy to see how this danger can be 
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met except by thorough education in 
Americanism, protected by rigorous 
immigration laws rigidly enforced. 

The third of the great evils com- 
mon to both of the party conventions 
is the order of procedure, skillfully 
planned to wear out the delegates in 
the heated summer atmosphere. No 
sound reason can be brought forward 
why the platform in proper shape for 
presentation to the convention should 
not be prepared in advance of the 
meeting, instead of having the body 
of delegates and twelve to thirteen 
thousand spectators wait in suspense 
in the heated auditorium as matters 
are being threshed out in committee. 
It is hardly less important to dispense 
with the long nominating and sec- 
onding speeches, which were ex- 
tended at the recent San Francisco 
convention of the Democratic party 
to no less than fourteen candidates. 
That the choice of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the greatest nation on earth 
should be left for decision to the re- 
actions produced by perfervid oratory, 
often so false and nauseating through 
its exaltation of weak or base char- 
acters as to make the gorge rise, is 
abhorrent to every true citizen of the 
Republic. This eruption of oratory, 
following upon the long keynote 
speech and the reading of the plat- 
form, coupled with night harangues 
between sessions, leaves the delegates 
wilted and in a condition to welcome 
any arrangement which will bring 
matters to an end. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the psychological con- 
dition of the delegates, due to their 
exhaustion, receives adequate con- 
sideration by those in control. There 
is no good reason why the convention 
should as its regular business do other 
than this: consider the platform 
already prepared, listen to brief 
nominating speeches for a strictly 
limited number of national candi- 
dates—sans “favorite sons” and sans 
“dark horses”’—and proceed at once 
to balloting. 

The Republican party has still 
further to contend with a heritage 
of the Civil War, the delegations from 
the “solid South,” which include no 
less than a quarter of all the dele- 
gates in the convention, though rep- 
resenting a Republican voting popu- 


lation which is ridiculously small. 
Whenever the Republican party is in 
control of the Government these dele- 
gates, who are largely negroes, may 
to a very large extent be selected by 
the Executive on the basis of patron- 
age. In the other event they still 
offer a tempting opportunity for the 
corrupt use of money; they consti- 
tute the material for the operation 
of the “steam roller,” and are gen- 
erally shiftable at the will of the 
bosses. This evil has become such 
a public scandal that at the close of 
the recent Republican convention at 
Chicago a measure was adopted which 
makes it the duty of the Republican 
National Committee to adjust the 
representation of the Southern States 
in future conventions upon the basis 
of the Republican votes of these 
States in the last Presidential elec- 
tion. For one to believe that this 
reform will be carried out effectively 
depends very largely on whether one 
is optimist enough to trust that a 
body constituted as is the Republican 
National Committee will give up any 
considerable part of its power with- 
out securing a compensating advan- 
tage in some other quarter. We 
may be hopeful without being over- 
sanguine. 

There has been heard of late much 
denunciation of the direct primary 
as a failure, and this denunciation has 
been loudest from the conservative 
type of politician. Its failure was 
certain when it was determined that 
delegates should not be committed to 
any candidate, for delegates not com- 
mitted may be regarded as pawns 
in the convention. Experience has 
further shown that instruction of 
delegates must be in units smaller 
than States, and this is the practical 
method of voting in a convention. If 
a common primary day can be found 
for all the States, and there seems no 
reason why one should not be, the 
large expense incident to publicity for 
the various candidates can be greatly 
reduced. The many advantages of 
the primary in permitting corrections 
of the present evils of the nominating 
methods have already been pointed 
out and need not be summarized 
here. 

WILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS 


Hungary the Outcast 


INCE June 20, Hungary is supposed 
to have been cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world. No 
trains cross her frontiers, the Danube 
flows unburdened through her plains, the 
wires yield no messages from abroad, 
the foreign mail is amassing in the post- 
offices of surrounding countries, badly 
needed imports—coal and raw materials 
for her industries—are detained, and 
foodstuffs are rotting at railway sta- 
tions outside her territory. Hungary is 
as a leper among the nations, cast out 
and forsaken at the bidding of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, 
which does not isolate her thus to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, but to 
cure her of it through the sense of her 
utter abandonment. 

The attempt is a novel experiment in 
international sanitation. The Executive 
Committee of the Federation, in its mani- 
festo ‘to the workers of all countries,” 
is overmodest in giving the honor of 
the innovation to “the ruling class” which 
used the economic boycott “to crush the 
Russian labor movement.” The boycott 
of Soviet Russia is a measure of hygienic 
self-defense against the threatened dis- 
semination of the Bolshevist infection, 
and not a disinterested attempt to cure 
the Russian people of its disease. The 
action of the International Federation, 
on the other hand, is a bold treatment by 
organized labor of a nation’s internal dis- 
order, uncalled for by any danger of its 
malady proving contagious to others. It 
intends to prescribe to Hungary a differ- 
ent diet, and calls up all the forces of 
which it has control to compel the recal- 
citrant patient into obedience. 

The project would have great claim on 
the moral support of multitudes in every 
democratic nation if the leaders of the 
movement could convince them that their 
diagnosis was accurate and that they 
possess the means of applying the cure 
with any chance of success. As to the 
first question serious doubt is amply 
justified. A delegation sent to Hungary 
by the British Labor Party returned, it 
is true, with harassing tales of the 
atrocities committed by the White Ter- 
ror. But who were its informants? The 
same people, no doubt, who were in- 
strumental in spreading the indictment 
against Horthy’s Government. In the of- 
ficial British “Report on alleged existence 
of ‘White Terror’ in Hungary” is in- 
cluded a letter from Admiral Sir E. 
Troubridge in which he says, “It was 
difficult in Hungary itself to establish 
facts connected with the murder of the 
adherents of Bela Kun, so many of my 
informants being people whose interest 
it was to exaggerate.” That must be the 
reason why the British Labor delegates 
collected the material for their “im- 
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pressive indictment” among the refugees 


from Hungary in Vienna. It is from the 
New York Call, above suspicion on the 
part of radicals as an authority on these 
matters, that we derive this information. 
The same paper states that it took 
Colonel Wedgwood and his comrades only 
three days to compile it, a performance 
of such phenomenal rapidity that the 
question seems justified, whether the 
“collecting” was perhaps a mere reading 
of the cut-and-dried agitation stuff ready 
for export, to which “Examiner,” in a 
recent issue of The Weekiy Review sup- 
plied a _ well-documented commentary. 
Another source of information ex- 
pressly referred to by Edo Fimmen, Sec- 
retary of the International Federation, 
in an interview with a correspondent of 
the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, is of 
equally doubtful value: a report of the 
Rumanian Generalissimo on conditions 
found by him in the police prisons and 
hospitals of Budapest. To quote as an au- 
thority for the alleged White Terror the 
man who can best palliate his own crimes 
against Hungary by blackening his vic- 
tim betrays either a dangerous naiveté 
or a tendency to believe anything that 
helps to confirm a preconceived verdict. 
That tendency is only too apparent in 
the radical press. For the formation of 
an impartial judgment the accused party 
should also be given a hearing. But the 
Nation, for example, which will print 
any matter compromising Horthy’s Gov- 
ernment, withholds from its readers all 
evidence for the defense. A case in 
point is the question of the concentration 
camps. “At the beginning of this year,” 
says the manifesto of the Federation, 
printed in full by the Nation, “there were 
in the concentration camps: at Haj- 
masker, 9,000 men and women; at Csepel, 
4,000; at Zalavgorszag, 2,400; at Eger, 
2,000; at Coglod, 3,000; and at Homaron 
Sandborg, 2,000 men and women.” This 
statement was at once overtaken by an 
emphatic denial by the Hungarian Min- 
ister, President Simonyi, in a speech be- 
fore the National Assembly: “In the 
Hajmasker camp,” he declared, “the num- 
ber of interned on March 15 was 1,877; 
no other internment camp existed at the 
time. The number of interned in the 
only camp now in use, that of Zalavgors- 
zag, is 2,411.” We do not profess an ab- 
solute belief in the accuracy of this state- 
ment. But we do confess our inability 
to see why greater faith should be due to 
the data supplied by anonymous refugees 
in Vienna, where it is impossible either 
to verify or refute the far-traveled 
stories, than to the official evidence of a 
Government Minister, who, if he perverts 
the truth, can immediately be pinned 
down as a clumsy liar. That there is 


something rotten in the state of Hungary 
even the Government does not deny. But 
they who infected her with the germs of 
disease are those same Communists who 


now invite the Federation of Trade 
Unions to experiment on the Hungarian 
guinea pig with the novel cure of an in- 
ternational boycott. 

But at this moment the question of 
most active interest is whether the boy- 
cott is justified, not by the guilt of the 


Hungarian Government, but by its 
chances of success. Heavy odds are 
against it. The international postal 


service is regulated by the Post Conven- 
tion of Bern, and that between Hungary 
and Austria by a special agreement under 
which the two contracting parties pledge 
themselves to secure an uninterrupted 
communication. The employees, there- 
fore, are subject to legal restriction on 
the right to strike. Their refusal to 
handle any matter for Hungary will 
bring the unions to which they belong 
into conflict with the Governments, and 
hamper their participation in the boy- 
cott; if, on the other hand, they respect 
the law rather than the orders from Am- 
sterdam, as the Christian Social trade 
unions of Austria are actually doing, a 
breach is made in the encircling ring. 
Other gaps, we are informed, are caused 
by the refusal of the organizations in 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
to join the movement, while those of 
Switzerland and Germany are reported to 
be maintaining an expectant attitude. 
If this information is correct, the Trade 
Unions’ International Federation is fight- 
ing a lost battle. A breakdown of its 
solidarity at the very trial of its strength 
will harm the Federation far more 
than the boycott can benefit the workers 
of Hungary. For a partial boycott will 
reduce the Hungarians to privations only, 
which they will bravely and defiantly 
bear, backed by the satisfaction of frus- 
trating the enemy’s attempt. The “thou- 
sands of comrades,” whose “life and lib- 
erty” the boycott is meant to save, form 
only a small minority of the Hungarian 
people. According to the official statis- 
tics of the year 1913, there were in 
Hungary 391,460 industrial workmen and 
miners out of a population of 11,000,000; 
and of these, 96,691, or 25 per cent., lived 
in Budapest. Hungary is an agricultural 
country, and there is little or no sympa- 
thy between the agricultural laborers 
and the town workmen, who, under Bela 
Kun, made the revolution. This inter- 
national attempt to come to the rescue 
of a minority in Hungary by threaten- 
ing to starve the entire nation will make 
the majority more determined to hold 
out with the little they can get rather 
than give that minority the satisfac- 
tion of a victory. And a failure of the 
boycott will mean for the Hungarian 
comrades aggravation of hardships. For 
if it is true, as Edo Fimmen asserts, 
that it is not without their consent that 
the boycott is being used against their 
country, the sufferings it causes to the 
millions will be wreaked upon the thou- 








sands for whose sake it was called. Bela 
Kun’s reign of terror had its natural re- 
action in deeds of revenge styled by the 
Socialists the “White Terror of Horthy.” 
But the International Federation will be 
responsible for a recrudescence of civil 
war in Hungary if it calls a boycott 
without the strength to secure its abso- 
lute success. 

What will constitute a success in the 
eyes of the boycott leaders? The mani- 
festo speaks of “ending the bloody 
régime of the Hungarian Government,” 
a pretty vague phrase, which may mean 
either resignation of that Government 
or an undertaking on its part that it 
shall revise its treatment of suspects. 
But since the Government denies the 
existence of a white terror, it will never 
stoop to the humiliation of a promise im- 
plying an admission of complicity. Its 
overthrow, then, must be the aim; and 
of the new Government certain guaran- 
tees must be obtained before the boy- 
cott can be safely raised. Edo Fimmen 
formulated the minimum of these de- 
mands, which by their tameness rather 
refute than confirm the Federation’s 
charge of a “bloody régime’: (1) Se- 
curity that political crimes shall be 
treated as such; (2) release of political 
prisoners; (3) a clearly defined formula- 
tion of what constitutes a political crime 
liable to prosecution. 

It is a far cry from these conditions 
to the doctrine, universally accepted be- 
fore the war, of the sovereign state itself 
alone the judge of the right or the wrong 
of its policy, both domestic and foreign. 
That doctrine, however it might be criti- 
cized in theory, has the supreme merit of 
being, in practice, a safeguard against 
international friction. Interference in 
the domestic affairs of a country is now, 
however, thanks to the growth of inter- 
national organization, widely regarded as 
a feasible act of international justice in 
the case of a Government convicted of 
abuses that cry to heaven for redress. 
But those who arrogate to themselves 
the right to interfere should not commit 
the wrong of applying it in a partial 
spirit. The Federation leaders accuse 
the Supreme Council of the League of 
Nations of having neglected its duty 
towards Hungary: “it either will not or 
can not exercise pressure on the Hun- 
garian Government,” they say in their 
manifesto. If it can not, it is wise not 
to will it; if it will not, its unwillingness 
must spring either from disbelief in 
the alleged White Terror or from a fear 
lest action in Hungary’s case should com- 
mit it, in a world full of similar abuses, 
to interference in more cases than it 
could handle in its incipient stage of or- 
ganization. The International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is not withheld 
from action by any such scruples. The 
demands as formulated by Edo Fimmen 
might without a single change, and with 
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infinitely more right, be addressed to 
the Soviet Government in Moscow. An 
action starting from the assumption that 
crimes of which proletarians are the vic- 
tims cease to be crimes when committed 
in the name of the proletariat, carries 


its own condemnation. This disregard 
of the most primitive logic is the chief 
element of weakness in the Federation’s 
boycott movement. “If international 
labor,” says the Nation, “can isolate Hun- 
gary, international labor can prevent 
war.” But the present experience gives 
one reason to fear that this preventive 
capacity, which the boycott is to demon- 
strate on the tortured body of Hungary, 
will be of no avail against the aggres- 
sion of imperialist lions who disguise 
themselves in proletarian asses’ skins. 
Of course, the victorious armies of 
Trotsky are not waging war; they are 
the harbingers of universal peace; and 
the nations which are so benighted as 
to oppose their onset will atone for 
their stubborn ignorance with the ana- 
thema of International Labor. It is 
usurping the power which the Church 
claimed for itself in the Middle Ages, 
and Edo Fimmen is the Amsterdam 
Nuncio of Pope Lenin. History has 
recorded the endless wars fought, under 
the blessings of the Church, for the es- 
tablishment of peace on earth, and his- 
tory will continue the doleful record if 
Labor, at the bidding of the Moscow 
pope, arrogates the role of arbiter 
nationum., 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Correspondence 


Man’s Sojourn Here 
on Earth 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I enjoyed your editorial on Sir Auck- 
land Geddes’s speech at Princeton. Evi- 
dently it has been a good while since 
Geddes attended a funeral service of the 
Church of England or he would recall 
that that doleful view of man’s sojourn 
here on earth has been held by others in 
the distant past. 

In looking over this week’s crop report 
from the West I find the farmers are 
complaining of overflows and standing 
water; rains washing out the seed; ex- 
cessive rains drowning out the crops; 
local hail storms damaging the crops; 
fields too wet and cold to risk planting; 
many farmers compelled to plant cotton 
twice before securing a_ satisfactory 
stand; others becoming discouraged, and, 
instead of replanting cotton, planting 
“catch” crops, corn, sorghum, cow-peas, 
peanuts, millet, soy beans, etc.; in some 
sections peaches being killed by Easter 
freeze; and some sections complaining of 








lack of moisture. Some crops are also 
reported as suffering from Hessian fly, 
rust, chinch bug, cut worm, and boll wee- 
vil, while everywhere complaint is made 
of the high cost and scarcity of labor. 

One wonders why crops grow at all and 
why the agriculturalist persists in his 
ceaseless struggle with nature. The his- 
tory of the past, however, indicates that 
they will continue to do so. 

F. 
New York, June 27 


Why the U.S. Should Be in 
the Society of Nations 


{The author of this letter began his public 
career as the private secretary of Gambetta; 
he has served several times as Deputy, and is 
to-day one of the best-known publicists of 
France. ] 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have read, over and over again, 
Washington’s testament, and am well 
acquainted with the Monroe Doctrine. 
But Washington was a man, a great 
man, of his time; Monroe was a man of 
his time, and we are men of our time. 
And the times have completely changed. 
Washington wrote his testament for a 
young, very young, republic; he believed, 
and was right, that the United States 
were bound to employ the whole of their 
strength for interior development—just 
as you do not allow an infant to go out 
of the garden and to ramble about the 
country. 

Monroe’s preoccupation was that Eu- 
rope should not meddle in American af- 
fairs. And he, too, was right. When 
Seward sent the Emperor Napoleon III 
out of Mexico, he was right. In due 
reciprocity, America decided to keep out 
of European affairs. 

But in Washington’s time and in Mon- 
roe’s time, America was very far off 
from Europe, nearly as far as in the 
days of Christopher Columbus. It took 
two or three weeks to go over from one 
continent to another. Now America is 
very near to Europe. The distances are 
not the same. You and we come over in 
five or six days. You are at our doors. 
We are at your doors. 

And the economic, social, financial, 
and political interests of America and 
of Europe have undergone development. 
They are entangled. A panic in Paris or 
in London has immediate consequences in 
New York and Chicago. A war in Bel- 
gium or on the Rhine or on the Danube 
has immediate consequences in New Jer- 
sey and in Ohio. I can not help it. You 
can not help it. Facts are very stubborn 
things. You can not put Columbus or 
Fulton or Marconi out of the history of 
the world. 

If the United States entered the So- 
ciety of Nations, they would, most prob- 





ably, be the head of the modern Am- 
phictyony. Would this be only a vain 
glory? 

We and you have fought this terrible 
war against war. We have sworn to the 
people that every possible means would 
be employed to stop future wars. Let the 
Germans not keep their word, we have 
other principles. A man, a word. 

It is impossible to deny that the idea, 
which is a very old idea, of a Society of 
Nations against war, is a noble idea. It 
is also a practical idea, if one knows 
how to settle matters. 

Sticking to Washington’s testament 
and to the Monroe Doctrine, you seem 
to wish to ignore Europe. But, in this 
twentieth century, you can not ignore 
Europe. If Washington and Monroe 
lived in our days, do you believe sin- 
cerely that they would not change some 
of their ideas? You could as well say 
that they would be opposed to locomo- 
tives, trains, steamboats, electric light, 
telegraph, telephone, and wireless, be- 
cause these discoveries were unknown in 
their time. 

Our wish is to make war impossible. 
I do not pretend that the Society of Na- 
tions will make war impossible. At 
least, to make war would be a greater 
difficulty than it was. America’s inter- 
est is evidently to try to render war im- 
possible in Europe, Europe being now 
so very near America and so entangled 
with America. But has not also America 
some interest in rendering war impossi- 
ble in Asia and in America? 

I remain the friend of all our allies 
in the war. Japan and China were, dur- 
ing the war, on our side. But let us look 
into the future. Do you exclude the possi- 
bility, in years and years, of a war be- 
tween America and Japan, between 
America and China? No sensible man 
does. But every sensible humane man 
thinks that such a war would be a ter- 
rible event. And God only knows who 
would carry off the victory. 

To prevent such a war would be a great 
work in the interest of all, of civiliza- 
tion, of humanity. The Society of Na- 
tions could prevent the war by due ar- 
bitration. I do not say that the Society 
of Nations would certainly prevent the 
war. But certainly it cowld. So, is it 
reasonable to exclude that chance, a great 
chance in my opinion? 

Suppose America refuses definitely to 
enter the Society of Nations. The con- 
sequence is clear: America will be alone 
in a conflict with China or with Japan. 
And can any one guarantee that China 
or Japan, if such a catastrophe hap- 
pened, would not find allies somewhere or 
other? I won’t mention names. 

The interest of America is exactly 
where America’s duty is. 

JOSEPH REINACH 

Paris, June 25 
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Canada’s New Premier 


ON. ARTHUR MEIGHEN has been 

offered and has accepted the Prime 
Ministership cf Canada in succession to 
Sir Robert Borden, whose resignation 
was handed in on Saturday, July 10. In 
default of Sir Thomas White, who posi- 
tively declined the post, Mr. Meighen was 
the logical choice, and on his shoulders 
has fallen the mantle of the retiring 
statesman, with the difficult task of lead- 
ing the Coalition, lately baptised the Na- 
tional Liberal and Conservative Party. 

Hon. Mr. Meighen’s political career 
has been brief but brilliant. He is a 
man of exceptional energy, remarkable 
talents, and untiring assiduity. He has 
strong supporters and powerful oppo- 
nents; he has made a host of political 
friends and numberless adversaries, who 
recognize his immense ability and fear 
him proportionately. The one outstand- 
ing quality that he has shown is a serious 
and ceaseless devotion to what he has 
considered to be the duty of the hour. 
He is a pleasing speaker, an able tacti- 
cian, and a consummate lawyer. His 
physical appearance does not suggest 
strength, but he has a certain wiriness 
and reserve force that has pleasantly sur- 
prised his friends on more than one occa- 
sion. At times he has seemed so frail and 
worn, after weeks of strenuous effort, 
that his followers not infrequently 
feared a collapse; but his tremendous 
vitality and his marvelous elasticity 
would bring about a reaction that was 
all the more pleasant because it was so 
unexpected. In debate he long since won 
his spurs; he is a veritable knight-er- 
rant, wielding a blade that is sharp, 
pointed, and of perfectly tempered steel, 
merciless to his foeman but never exult- 
ing in his triumph. He could always win 
the unstinted applause of his political 
friends, and he has, more than once, 
compelled the admiration and the en- 
comiums of his most determined oppo- 
nents, even when smarting under his 
keen and caustic criticism. 

He was born at Anderson, Ontario, in 
1874, spent his early years on a farm, 
and received his high school education at 
St. Mary’s Collegiate Institute. In 1896, 
the year that Sir Wilfrid Laurier came 
into power, Mr. Meighen graduated with 
high honors, especially in mathematics, 
at Toronto University. He went west to 
Winnipeg, where he taught school and 
acted as a manufacturer’s agent, while 
preparing himself to qualify as a lawyer. 
He began his law practice at Portage la 
Prairie in 1903. He rapidly rose at the 
Bar, especially as a criminal lawyer, his 
keenness of mind and happy expression 
creating for him a most enviable reputa- 
tion. In 1908 he became a Bencher of 
the Manitoba Law Society, and the same 
year was elected to Parliament for the 


constituency of Portage la Prairie, com- 
ing into the House of Commons as a 
Conservative. At the general elections 
of 1911, when his party came into power, 
he was reélected for the same division. 
From that day forward his rise was 
almost dazzling. In 1913 he became 
Solicitor-General; in 1915 he was sworn 
as a member of the King’s Privy Coun- 
cil for Canada; in 1917 he became Sec- 
retary of State and Minister of Mines; 
in the same year he was made Minister 
of the Interior and Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs. He was again elected for 
the same constituency at the general elec- 
tions in 1917, and in 1918 he accompanied 
Sir Robert Borden to England as a mem- 
ber of the Imperial War Cabinet. 

As a departmental administrator Mr. 
Meighen has been a signal success. In 
his speeches in Parliament it is apparent 
to even the least conversant with public 
affairs that he is a master of the English 
language and an exceedingly close rea- 
soner—too much so at times for the ordi- 
nary audience. Hence it is that his 
critics—and he has many of them—style 
him a hair-splitting lawyer. But behind 
all that there is clear evidence of a mind 
that grasps the logic or philosophy of 
politics rather than the commonplace 
trickery of political expediency. Perhaps, 
with time and the heavier responsibilities 
that he must now assume, he will learn 
that the general public is not given to 
abstract study, and that intricate argu- 
ments, however sound, are not effective in 
a popular assembly. 

Turning from the personality of the 
new Prime Minister to the political heri- 
tage that has fallen to his lot, it is yet 
too early to predict what success or what 
failure may await him in the immediate 
future. He is the youngest Prime Min- 
ister that Canada has ever had, but Pitt 
was much younger when he became Prime 
Minister of England. He is a man of 
established ideas and an uncompromising 
Conservative. He comes in at a time of 
transition from the war conditions that 
obtained during his tenure of office in 
the old Government to peace-time con- 
ditions which open for him a field wherein 
his peculiar mental agility will have play. 
He is no idol of the masses nor is he 
liked by the plutocrats, which is very 
much to his credit. His ascent has been 
most rapid—will he be able to maintain 
his high position? Certainly his prob- 
lem is difficult, with serious hostility in 
Quebec, much dissatisfaction among the 
Liberal-Unionists in Ontario and the 
West, a clique of disgruntled Tories on 
the one hand and a formidable array of 
farmers and laborites on the other—an 
opposition which is yet unorganized but 
which may take definite shape at any 
time. 

J. K. F. 

Ottawa, July 10 


Book Reviews 
Kitchener 


Lire or Lorp KircHENER. By Sir George 
Arthur. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
HE magnificent presence of the Eng- 

lish Field Marshal, his stern, hand- 
some, well-known face, the legend of 
his cold impassivity, his accumulated 
prestige, his creation of huge armies 
during the actual stress of devastating 
war, his mysterious death at the hands 
of his enemies, the stormy ocean for his 
grave, all contribute to glorify the plain, 
plebeian patronymic — Kitchener — with 
the halo of romance. What manner of 

man was he? What lay behind that im- 

passive mask? What training fitted him 
for his supreme and final task? These 
questions the world has been asking. 

Now the hero’s valet, that is to say, his 

private secretary, propones the answers 
in three large volumes. No lover of his- 
tory, no devotee of the proper study of 
mankind will think them too many or too 
large. “History,” says one, “is the 

Biography of Great Men.” 

Possibly one reason for Kitchener’s 
unique career was that he escaped the 
usual education of an English gentleman. 
He was not a typical product of the pub- 
lic school and university. He grew up 
comparatively innocent of the classics, 
but well grounded in history, geography, 
mathematics, and more than one foreign 
language. This unusual curriculum was 
the outcome of the advanced educational 
idea of his father, Colonel Kitchener. As 
a boy in his teens, young Horatio Her- 
bert enjoyed the great advantage of see- 
ing other countries than his own. After 
being at school in France and Switzer- 
land, he returned to England at the age 
of sixteen to be coached for Woolwich, 
as he had decided to enter the scientific 
branch of the Army, the corps of En- 
gineers. Two years later, in December, 
1870, he passed out, having completed 
his course. The Franco-Prussian war 
was raging; Sedan had been fought; the 
Second Empire was overthrown; Paris 
was besieged. Kitchener’s father was 
living at Dinant, and the young Wool- 
wich cadet, home for Christmas, seized 
the opportunity of seeing service under 
Chanzy in the Second Army of the Loire. 
While ballooning, he caught a chill which 
resulted in pleurisy and pneumonia. He 
long felt the effects of this illness; and 
throughout his life shunned the cold 
northern climates and seemed to thrive 
in the hot South. 

Apparently Kitchener found a differ- 
ent atmosphere at Woolwich from that 
prevailing in Donald Hankey’s time. 
Born in the national church, Kitchener 
took his religion seriously, holding the 
tenets of the High Church party, and he 
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was strict in attendance of services, ob- 
servance of fasts, etc., in spite of such 
difficulties as may readily be imagined 
in a military academy. The end agreed 
with the beginning. In his last post, 
when he had his bed in the War Office, 
he never failed to slip out to attend daily 
communion in a neighboring church. It 
was in keeping with this trait of his 
character, and with his early interest in 
geography, that his first, piece of work 
should be a thorough survey of the Holy 
Land under the auspices of what is now 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. His 
interest in the work was not merely pro- 
fessional and antiquarian. Incidentally, 
he saved the life of a brother officer twice, 
and learned Arabic. Walter Besant, the 
novelist, was the chief to whom he re- 
ported. He retained his interest in 
Palestine until the very end. 

After a similar survey of Cyprus, 
which ended in 1882, Kitchener obtained 
a cavalry command in Egypt; and thence- 
forth served in that ancient land for 
sixteen years. The climax of his Egyp- 
tian career was the victorious campaign 
of 1898, which closed in the destruction 
of the Mahdist forces at Omdurman, 
and the reclaiming of the Soudan. The 
English had never forgotten the fate of 
Gordon in Khartum; and it was with a 
sense of the wheel coming full circle that 
they learned that the power of the cruel 
fanatics who slew him was broken for- 
ever, and that the city where he died, 
sword in hand, was given back to peace. 
Wolseley failed to rescue Gordon because 
he had to depend on boats for transport 
up the Nile. Kitchener reached Khartum 
over the dead bodies of the Mahdists, be- 
cause he organized the native Egyptians, 
whom Gordon called “these hens,” into 
an effective fighting force; and because 
he ran a railway into the desert to carry 
his army and all an army needs. His 
revenge is surely unique in the history 
of conquerors. He asked and obtained 
from the English people half a million 
of money to found a college for the ben- 
efit of the conquered. Yet one sapient 
journalist has described Kitchener as 
without spiritual ideals! 

For the foreordained warrior comes 
the predestined war. Peace had barely 
been restored in Egypt when war broke 
out in South Africa. Following the rule 
of British wars, it began with defeats. 
The country, alarmed by a series of “dis- 
asters,” called for their two foremost 
soldiers — Roberts of Kandahar and 
Kitchener of Khartum, to take control. 
Their confidence was justified by the re- 
sults. This biographer makes it clear 
that ‘after Roberts had completed the 
spectacular phase of the war by occupy- 
ing Pretoria, and had returned to Eng- 
land, a new, well-conceived, and danger- 
ous campaign began. It was as well car- 
ried out as it was well conceived. The 
Boers are an agricultural people; the loss 


of towns and cities meant little to them. 
Their forces were mobile, while the 
“rooineks” were sluggish; and by a policy 
of pin-pricks, by a war of raids and sur- 
prises, they hoped to wear down English 
patience until their European friends 
should intervene. The only answer 
was Kitchener’s elephantine strategy of 
“drives” and blockhouses; and it led 
to victory. In the peace negotiations, 
Kitchener, the “cold,” the ‘cruel’ sol- 
dier showed greater magnanimity than 
Milner, the statesman; and the soldier’s 
wiser counsels prevailed. 

Service in Africa was succeeded by 
service in India, whither he went in 1903 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army. He found an obsolete military sys- 
tem, unchanged since the days of the 
Mutiny. He reorganized it into efficiency, 
here, as elsewhere, leaving his authentic 
mark on whatever he <et his hand to. 
His stately presence took the eye of the 
natives. At the durbar, they said “he 
should be a king.” 

It has been the fate of fighting men to 
survive themselves. Marlborough, the 
victor at Blenheim, earned Johnson’s 
pity as a dotard. After receiving every 
mark of the nation’s gratitude for Water- 
loo, Wellington became a Tory politician 
and had to put his London house into a 
state of defense against the mob. Kitch- 
ener’s weird was to die, like Wolfe and 
Nelson, in rendering his greatest service 
to his country. When England drew the 
sword in August, 1914, there was one 
man to whom all eyes turned in the crisis, 
the heavy, silent Commander-in-Chief. 
He was inarticulate. For public speaking, 
feared and respected, and he enjoyed the 
prestige of unbroken success. He had 
organized victory in Egypt and in South 
Africa; in India he had rebuilt the mili- 
tary machine. His was a name to con- 
jure with. The nation had come to re- 
gard the sphinx-like, ineloguent man of 
action as their representative man. Once 
more their confidence was _ justified. 
Alone among the combatants, England 
had no national army. During the un- 
ceasing crisis of a life and death strug- 
gle, England not only maintained the 
forces already in the field, but created 
new armies of free men offering them- 
selves willingly in the day of battle. The 
French architect of victory stamped his 
foot and the revolutionary armies issued 
from the earth; Kitchener proclaimed 
“Your King and Country need you,” and 
the manhood of England rallied to the 
cry in millions. It is typical of the na- 
tional humor that they named themselves 
“Kitchener’s mob.” The nation of shop- 
keepers has begotten few masters of the 
art of war, but Kitchener ranks with the 
three mightiest—Cromwell, Marlbor- 
ough, Wellington. 

At the close of “Westward Ho,” the 
hero flings his sword into the sea. Eng- 
gland felt that her trustiest weapon was 


torn from her grasp that stormy June 
day when Kitchener went down with the 
shattered Hampshire; but the grave and 
the coffin were not unmeet for a fighting 
man of the seafaring race, which has 
strawed its best 
To the waves’ unrest, to the shark and 
the sheering gull. 

Kitchener was an English type, well 
known to fiction, and not infrequent in 
real life. He had that peculiar shyness 
which masks in self-protective austerity. 
He was inarticulate. For public speaking, 
for argument, for expressing himself in 
writing he had no faculty, in itself a dis- 
tinction in a chattering age. He was re- 
puted cold, sullen, unemotional, a machine 
rather than a man. And yet the record 
tells how his face glowed in the hour of 
victory and how the tears ran down his 
cheeks at the sight of his wounded sol- 
diers, and during the memorial service 
for Gordon in the city of Khartum. 
Wellington is said to have wept as he 
viewed the corpse-strewn field of Water- 
loo. When Kitchener’s brother was re- 
ported as defeated and taken prisoner in 
the Boer war, this man of ice and iron 
could not trust himself to speak for two 
days, until better news came. After the 
slaughter at Gallipoli, he told the Premier 
that he paced his room at night and saw 
the capsized boats and the drowning men 
—a glimpse into the very heart of a 
maker of war. His letters are as plain 
as Defoe, or Bunyan, but broken, like 
Byron’s, by high explosive ‘““d—d’s” and 
“my God’s” of impatience, or anger. All 
the evidence goes to show that he had 
a heart, but he did not wear it on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. 

Much could be said of his character, 
did space permit. The biography reveals 
many sides of it, unknown and unsus- 
pected, such as his love for flowers and 
for children, his fondness for remodel- 
ing things and for collecting objects of 
art. It does not appear that he was a 
reader, or had much sense of humor, or 
cared for music, the theatre, or sport. 
He was emphatically a man of action, a 
born worker. As one notes, he had “a 
hunger for work;” his eagerness for 
work “astonished” his young colleague 
in the Palestine Survey. In Egypt after 
hard cavalry drill early in the morning, 
he would often go straight to his office, 
without breakfast. He could take off his 
coat and labor with his hands. In truth, 
“his life was work.” If not a genius, he 
had assuredly an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Hating, like Drake, noth- 
ing so much as idleness, he despised 
idlers and they hated him. He was seen 
to be a man diligent in his especial busi- 
ness of war; and so he came, in the 
words of the proverb, to stand before 
kings. At the last he stood forth 


proudly eminent before his nation as the 
man born for the nation’s need. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 
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America and ‘‘Abroad’’ 


THE Monroe DoctriNE AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By Arnold Bennett Hall. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company. 


AMERICAN ForeIGN Poticy. Washington: Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE TREATIES. By 
Arthur Pearson Scott. The University of 
Chicago Press. 
HE “great and solemn referendum” 
demanded by the President on the 
League of Nations Covenant is evidently 
at hand. Nobody not a politician wants 
it, and nobody expects that it will decide 
anything not already decided, unless in- 
deed it be the final total defeat of the 
Treaty. Still, the fact is as it is, and 
in face of it the conscientious voter, who 
feels that he must read up on the issues 
of the campaign, will find the above list 
of works of value. 

Professor Hall furnishes us with a 
compendious account of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which not only skillfully skims the 
cream from more extensive compilations, 
but churns it, salts it, and serves it up 
ready for the table. When, however, it 
comes to making bread and butter of the 
Doctrine and the Covenant, Mr. Hall’s 
success is not conspicuous. Thus, on 
page 153, in arguing for the sufficiency 
of the recognition which is accorded the 
Doctrine in Article XXI of the Covenant, 
he quotes with apparent complacency the 
commentary upon this article issued by 
the British delegation at Paris, that 
“should any dispute as to the meaning 
of the latter |the Monroe Doctrine] ever 
arise between the American and Euro- 
pean powers, the League is there to settle 
it.” But on page 81 he had already writ- 
ten: “Attempts at restricted definition 
[of the Doctrine] must be abortive. The 
policy that endures must be evolved from 
the wisdom, conscience, and imagination 
of the American people as from decade 
to decade they grapple with the problems 
that bar the pathway to national des- 
tiny.” Again, on page 59 he writes: 
“The United States refused to commit 
itself to the general principle of the use 
of force against the violations of Latin- 
America in connection with the Congress 
of Panama, Congress preferring the 
much wiser policy of meeting each situa- 
tion on its individual merits, and being 
content with the President’s general 
declaration of foreign policy.” Yet this 
does not prevent him later on (pp. 140, 
141) from giving his full approval of Ar- 
ticle X of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. Similarly, it is difficult to recon- 
cile his attitude toward the League with 
the criticism which he passes (p. 124) 
on the proposal that the United States 
should substitute joint action with the 
A B C powers for individual action in 
certain contingencies. “Such alliances,” 
he remarks, “bring problems that are 
not easy to solve. . . . Could the United 
States afford to abandon her liberty of 





action in regard to a policy which ex- 
perience has shown to be vital to her 
peace and safety?” Of course, the ques- 
tion is answered adversely. 

Mr. Hall is strongly convinced that the 
United States should not abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine. “It is,” he writes 
(pp. 109, 110), “fa policy of development, 
not exploitation; of international guar- 
dianship, not territorial aggrandize- 
ment; of equal trade for all and not of 
exclusive concession. Its fruits are its 
justification.” And again (p. 177): “The 
Doctrine does not cause the fundamental 
conflicts of national interests that led to 
war, but secures to America important 
strategic advantages, should it become 
necessary to battle for our national de- 
fense.” Nevertheless, he argues that, un- 
less the United States enters the League, 
the Doctrine is bound to bring us into 
conflict with Europe. “If,” he writes 
(p. 154), “America should refuse to be- 
come a member of the League of Nations, 
it seems inevitable that her refusal will 
be the signal for a great European alli- 
ance. America, being the only great 
nation whose vitality has not been wasted 
in four years of war, because of her 
very power and strength, would be its 
natural foe. . If there is to be any 
real menace to the Monroe Doctrine it 
would seem to be in such combination of 
European powers.” This line of reason- 
ing does not appeal to the reviewer as 
very persuasive. 

But what is the Monroe Doctrine? Mr. 
Hall’s own use of the term is not entirely 
free from confusion. Early in the vol- 
ume he treats the Doctrine as the legiti- 
mate and logical outgrowth of the warn- 
ing against European entanglements in 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and as a 
convenient label for American foreign 
policy to date. Later, however, he yearns 
to save the Doctrine eo nomine but to 
cut loose from what he calls “the Doc- 
trine of Isolation.” It is true, of course, 
as he urges, that “the Doctrine of Isola- 
tion” antedated the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but so too did the Non- 
Colonization Doctrine. The one new 
feature in President Monroe’s famous ut- 
terance was its clear-cut warning that 
the United States would not tamely per- 
mit the Holy Alliance to extend its sys- 
tem of intervention to Latin-America. 
But this warning was only the obverse 
of Washington’s doctrine: not only 
would America steer clear of European 
entanglements, but Europe must not at- 
tempt to strengthen its hold upon the 
American continent, since the one equally 
with the other would menace the safety 
of the United States. 

Nor is it true, as Mr. Hall implies 
(p. 138), that Washington’s counsel was 
meant to be temporary. Statements to 


this effect have been made so frequently 
of late that the matter is perhaps worth 
Washing- 


a little fresh consideration. 


ton’s argument runs as follows: “Europe 
has a set of primary interests” quite 
foreign to us. Hence we should not im- 
plicate ourselves “in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics.” “If we remain 
one people under an efficient government, 
the period is not far off when 
we may choose peace or war as our in- 
terest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 
Why forgo the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any 
part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice?” It is plain that Washington 
was looking forward to a time when 
American aloofness from Europe’s con- 
cerns would be really valuable, not to a 
time when it could be safely abandoned; 
and Jefferson’s words, paraphrasing the 
Farewell Address at this point, are even 
less mistakable if possible. ‘Our first 
and fundamental maxim should be, never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Eu- 
rope to intermeddle with cisatlantic af- 
fairs.”” It may be that the time has come 
to abandon our policy of political aloof- 
ness from Europe, but at least neither 
Washington nor Jefferson can be claimed 
to have prevised such a development. 

“American Foreign Policy,” from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is a collection of eighteen docu- 
ments, about two-thirds of which are ex- 
tracts from Presidential messages or ad- 
dresses which mark salient stages in the 
elaboration of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Other documents furnish us with the in- 
structions to and reports of the American 
delegations at The Hague Conferences in 
1899 and 1907, and with the recommenda- 
tions concerning international organiza- 
tion which were adopted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law at its 
second session in Havana in January, 
1917. Document XVIII is the provision 
of the Naval Appropriation Act of 1916 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to invite the principal Governments of 
the world to participate in a conference 
to be “charged with the duty of formu- 
lating a plan for a court of arbitration or 
other tribunal, to which disputed ques- 
tions between nations shall be referred 
for adjudication and peaceful settlement, 
and to consider the question of disarma- 
ment and submit their recommendation 
to their respective Governments for ap- 
proval.” Readers who do not wish their 
history predigested for them, but on the 
other hand do not resent a prescribed 
diet, will find this little volume much to 
their liking. 

Professor Scott’s “Introduction to the 
Peace Treaties” should prove an invalu- 
able volume to students of the Great 
Settlement. The longest section of the 
volume (Chap. V, pp. 80-197) comprises 
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a paraphrase of the Treaty of Versailles, 
article by article, which is accompanied, 
in the case of its more highly controver- 
sial parts, with a synopsis of the argu- 
ments for and against the decisions ar- 
rived at. Chapters VII and VIII contain 
similar compendiums of the Austrian 
and Bulgarian treaties, while other chap- 
ters review the principal elements of 
the Hungarian, Turkish, and Adriatic 
questions. Not the least valuable portion 
of the volume is the careful summary in 
Chapter II of “Peace Plans and Negotia- 
tions During the War.” 

Not all of Mr. Scott’s conclusions can 
be passed without challenge. On p. 96 
we are assured regarding Article X of 
the Covenant that “if the recommenda- 
tion |of the Council] involved going to 
war with an offending state, the consent 
of Congress under the Constitution would 
be necessary. If it involved a boycott a 
legislative act would be required.” These 
calm assertions conveniently overlook the 
difficulty which arises from the fact that 
a treaty once duly ratified is “‘supreme 
law of the land” in the United States, 
and that the President is the chief execu- 
tive of that law—a difficulty which has 
caused endless discussion ever since the 
beginning of our national history. One 
might also easily pick a quarrel with 
statements regarding the Shantung set- 
tlement (pp. 57-145); nor is any good 
reason given for the solemn-faced aver- 
ment on page 70 that the debate over 
the League, instead of delaying peace, 
“really facilitated” it. For the most 
part, however, Mr. Scott has done his 
work extremely well and it was work 
worth doing. 

E. 8. CORWIN 


A Play-Boy in Our 
Western World 


BurraLco Biuu’s Lire Story: AN AvrToBioc- 
rkAPHY. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 
7HEN Bryan was a candidate and 

Buffalo Bill led the circus parade, 
we used to make the distinction in the 
cautious phrase, “Well, Buffalo Bill has 

a show.” The joke was on party lines, 

but it had its modicum of truth, and 

might even have been refined a degree 
farther: Bryan hadn’t a ghost of a show; 

Buffalo Bill had the show of a ghost, the 

ghost of the old West passing eastward 

into the realm of play-acting and the 
movies. 

Buffalo Bill was a plainsman in the 
circus, but his own story tells us that 
he was something of the circus man on 
the plains, a play-boy in our western 
world. When a phase of life reaches the 
point where we accept it as embalmed 
in the drama, it is dead whether it knows 
it or not. Even before that period, any 

(Continued on page 72) 
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‘New poems of incomparable freshness and vitality. 
A memorable contribution to poetry . . . in the ttle 
poem we have the thrill of coming chances, the tension 
of men at grips with fate. It is the story of a Moorish 
raid, of abduction and heroical rescue . 
and haunting expression of the nobility of Mr. Mase- 
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Brown 


The Wind Between the Worlds 


A swiftly moving plot and dramatic action evolve 
the background of automatic writing and 
communication with the dead. 
extraordinary interest in which the crisp realities 
of daily experience play against the striking theories 
It is fitting that the problem should 
be dealt with by one of the finest talents in the 
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St. John 
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The Foolish Lovers 


One of the best novels of recent years, delightfully conceived 
and executed. 

“They were foolish lovers, John and Eleanor. They 
slipped into a darkness that might so easily have been im- 
ponderable and a source of life-long sorrow to them both. 
For once, however, Fate withheld her largesse of grief.”"—N. Y. 
Evening Post. $2.00 





Sir Harry 
Johnston 


Mrs. Warren’s Daughter 


The story of the highly diverting career of Vivien Warren 
from the point where Bernard Shaw leaves her 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 

“Vivie masquerades as a male barrister, becomes a militant 
suffragette, fights the London police on Black Friday, and sees 
the thing through to marriage at forty-three.”—Chicavo News 
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Books on Astronomy 
The Friendly Stars 


by Martha Evans Martin 


Pointing out how to learn, with the 
naked eye, all that is most interesting 
about the stars. Their rising and 
setting, their number, colors, dis- 
tances, movements, and distinguishing 
characteristics are recounted in an 
untechnical manner, and with no de- 
mand for preliminary knowledge on 
the part of the reader. It proves how 
readily an intelligent and delightful ac- 
quaintance with the stars can be 
acquired. Price $1.44 


A Field Book of the Stars 
by William T. Olcott 


Designed to facilitate the fascinating 
recreation of star gazing. All matters 
of a technical or theoretical nature 
have been omitted. Only what the 
reader can observe with the naked 
eye or with an opera-glass have been 
included in it. Simplicity and brevity 
have been aimed at, the main idea 
being that whatever is bulky or ver- 
bose is a hindrance rather than a help 
when one is engaged in the observa- 
tion of the heavens. Price $1.34 


Splendors of the Sky 
Isabel M. Lewis 


Compiled from a series of articles 
written by the author during the past 
three years for the New York Evening 
Sun upon astronomical subjects of 
general, popular interests. Diagrams, 
formulae and mathematical proofs 
have been entirely omitted as unsuit- 
able to a popular treatment of the 
subject. The author does not attempt 
to enter into a detailed scientific ex- 
position of astronomical truths but 
simply tells in non-technical terms 
something about the wonderful prog- 
ress the astronomers are now making 
in delving into the mysteries of time 
and space and in solving problems 
concerning the heavenly bodies that 
a few years ago appeared to be beyond 
solution. Price $1.34 


Astronomy from a 
Dipper 
Eliot C. Clarke 
A simple explanation of the wonders 
of the Heavens. Price $.89 
Popular Astronomy 
Flammarion and Gore 


A reliable and interesting work by 
the popular scientific French writer 
which will be useful to those who 
wish to acquire a good general know- 
ledge of Astronomy without going 
too deeply into the science. 

Price $5.39 
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(Continued from page 71) 
play-acting that enters into it is a sign 
of approaching death. Buffalo Bill was 
that sign in our frontier life. If we 
are to take his story at anything like 
its face value, we must read in it that 
he had from the start an almost juvenile 
sense of the dramatic. He killed his 
first Indian when he was eleven years 
old, trailing along behind a wagon train 
into Fort Kearney. 

Dragg ing one w eary step after another—dog- 
tired but still clinging to my old Mississippi 
Yaeger rifle. . Presently the moon rose 
dead ahead of me. And painted boldly across 
its face was the black figure of an Indian. 
There could be no mistaking him for a white 
man. He wore the war bonnet of the Sioux, 
and at his shoulder was a rifle pointing at 
someone in the bottom below him. I knew 
well enough that in another second he would 
drop one of my friends. So I raised my Yaeger 
and fired. I saw the figure collapse and heard 
it come tumbling thirty feet down the bank, 
landing with a splash in the water. 

Clearly there is no shadow of doubt in his 
mind as to what he has done, but when 
one of his friends asks “What is it?” 

“T don’t know,’ * I said, “whatever it is, it is 
down there in the water.” 

McCarthy ran over to the brave. “Hi!” he 
cried, “little Billy’s killed an Indian all by him- 
self.” 

Either this little boy had an unusual 
dramatic instinct, or the old man telling 
the story casts the spotlight back through 
the years. The book testifies throughout 
to the dramatic instinct. We see the 
hero arranging elaborate Wild West 
shows in their natural setting for his 
“Millionaire Hunting Party” and for 
the party of the Grand Duke Alexis. In 
real scouting and fighting we find him 
more than once staging effects for the 
benefit of tenderfoot officers. From be- 
ginning to end not one bit of the credit 
(and much credit there is) due him for 
bravery, coolness, endurance, in the many 
thrilling episodes, is lost for want of 
the dramatic touch in the action, or 
blurred in the telling. One forgets that 
the chronicle is one of life, it runs so 
completely true to the type of fiction for 
boys. The hero dominates the action like 
Leatherstocking or Robin Hood. He is 
invariably the best man; his horse is the 
best horse; his rifle the best rifle. Fre- 
quently he springs from obscurity or 
disguise to save the situation; he has 
but to appear and difficulties melt before 
his presence. ‘When we entered the Post 
a great shout of ‘Here’s Buffalo Bill!’ 
arose from the men on the parade 
ground” (p. 259). “He recognized me 
at once, and convoyed me inside the lines 
shouting to the soldiers: ‘Boys, here’s 
Buffalo Bill!’ Thereupon three rousing 
cheers ran all the way down the line.” 
Once only does he meet his Friar Tuck, 
as a sort of comic relief after pages of 
heroic action; it is when, after soldierly 
potations, he has unsoldierly parted with 
his rifle and must needs shoot a match 


with a hangover and a borrowed weapon. 
But it is only once; for the rest he 
towers like the king in the Egyptian 
wall-pictures, gigantic over hosts of 
pigmy enemies. It is hard to keep your 
sense of fact as you read. Here is the 
very hero of myth whose shadow is on 
the clouds even to the zenith. But this 
hero at the time of the telling is not 
yet below the horizon, and we see him 
in an awkward attitude, looking per- 
petually over his shoulder to watch the 
shadow grow. It would be embarrassing 
for a modest Achilles to play his own 
Homer, but Buffalo Bill is not troubled. 
The trumpet shall sound, and from what 
lips more clearly than his own? He 
loses no opportunity. When he opens a 
hotel in Salt Creek Valley, he says, “I 
called the place the Golden Rule House, 
and tried to conduct it on that principle. 
I seemed to have the qualifications neces- 
ay «a so 

“We go through life,” says Stevenson, 
“swaggering like the hero of a penny 
novelette.”” His favorite vision of him- 
self was as leader of a body of irregular 
cavalry, riding up out of the raided valley 
at night, turning in the saddle to look 
back at the flames. So he held youth to 
the end, and its freshness in his art. But 
his art was in words; in the material 
of life he never built the boyish vision. 
Buffalo Bill had little talent for words, 
but he had a genius for life. He held 
his vision unchanged from youth to age, 
and translated it readily into terms of 
action. When on the plains the scenery 
and the troupe shifted, when cities grew 
on his old camping grounds, he aban- 
doned his old stage of action, but he took 
the scenery and the troupe with him 
from the place where they had outlived 
their uses to others, where they have 
given pleasure to unnumbered thousands. 
This is genius for life, to outwit fate 
as easily and cleverly as if it were no 
more than another redskin. From boy- 
hood to middle age his days were full of 
hardship, privation, and peril, yet it was 
a happy life, and an artist’s life in that 
the fulfillment of its vision brought hap- 
piness to himself, as it took it to others. 
All of us who remember the feeling with 
which we saw the figure in buckskin on 
the prancing horse at the head of the 
street parade, or galloping hat in hand 
round the arena, can understand the 
cheers that ran down the line at the army 
post when he dashed on the parade 
ground. Buffalo Bill’s own story does 
not rank with “Treasure Island,” but it 
is the boys’ own book, for it holds all 
that can live of the life its hero led on 
the plains and afterwards preserved 
under canvas; and it was written by a 
boy who actually did the thing every boy 
resolves to do, stayed a boy in defiance 
of time and fate for more than seventy 
years. 
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Hand-Made 


No. 26 Jayne St. By Mary Austin. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HAT always ingenious commentator 

on the novel, Mr. Wilson Follett, has 
greeted this story with uncommon en- 
thusiasm. He praises it for its advanced 
feminism, its art, its “rich maturity of 
background” and its “high ethical ear- 
nestness.” We may respect his enthu- 
siasm without professing. altogether to 
share it. One well-wisher, at least, the 
book has failed to “‘get’’; and that is the 
short of it. Students of contemporary 
manners and movements may well look 
upon this counterfeit presentment. Ear- 
nestness and background and an adroit 
hand belong to it, but all its data, its 
types, its “ideas” are recognizable and 
timely. Its style may easily be called 
admirable. But its art conceals nothing. 
You do not lay down the book with the 
feeling that it is a big interpretation 
effortlessly embodied in its predestined 
form. You say, at best, “‘yes, this is ex- 
tremely well thought out, vastly clever. 
He or she is remarkably true to life. 
There are people just like Neith Schuyler 
and Adam Frear and Rose Matlock and 
the rest. Here is the radical New York 
of the war years. And how subtly the 
relations of feminism and the Social Rev- 
olution are studied here. Why is it I 
don’t seem to care much for the whole 
thing?” What really “queers” it, I be- 
lieve, or gives it away, is its artificial 
manner: a Henry James-Edith Whar- 
ton-Anne Douglas Sedgwick manner 
which never lapses, in this book, into a 
spontaneous Mary Austin manner. A lit- 
tle fussy and finicking and roundabout 
and literary always till the reader longs 
to meet a bald statement, or a straight- 
away description, or a page of plain talk. 
Why should people go on cultivating this 
strange “sophisticated idiom,”—at least 
when they are on serious business? 

Mr. Follett praises the realism of this 
book. Hearken to some of the real people 
talking: the two principal women (fools 
though not total martyrs of love) on the 
occasion of their first encounter. Lady- 
like Neith has become informally be- 
trothed to radical Adam when Rose Mat- 
lock, inspired daughter of the people, 
brings to notice her own earlier claim 
upon that amorous philosopher. Rose 
has turned up unexpectedly at Neith’s 
rooms and broached the matter as woman 
to woman: 


“You must realize,” Neith found strength 
for, “that this is the first, absolutely the first, 
I have known or suspected of your having any 
claim in that connection.” She hoped that her 
voice was free from a vague antagonism that 
she felt shaping behind it, as vague as she 
felt it to be mean. 

“You really did not, then, receive my mes- 
sage?” Her visitor spoke ‘with relief, as if 
the fact put them on a footing more workable 
if not actually more cordial. 
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Neith shook her head. 
ever.” 

When her visitor spoke again, as she did 
after an interval, it was with a measured 
seriousness that poured about Neith with the 
effect of substance, fixing the situation at just 
that level of impersonal high-mindedness 
against which she felt every instinct, meanly 
as she knew it, rise and bristle. 

“When I first heard that there was you, at 
least that there was some one,” she _ said, 
“though I did not make the slightest effort to 
discover your identity, I felt that the utmost 
fairness to us both demanded that you should 
hear my protest against a situation so absolute- 
ly unjust, not only to me, but to the whole 
profession which made the situation possible 
in the first place. I asked Adam to put it to 
you, leaving him the option of doing so by 
means of a letter which I wrote, or by word 
of mouth. Since you received neither, I have 
felt justified in seeking you out as I have 
done, and putting the case to you directly.” 

Perhaps she supposed she had done it, for 
she remained silent for some minutes, until 
at last Neith, groping for her own clue, ven- 
tured, “May I ask why, in the first place, you 
undertook to conduct such an inquiry anony- 
mously ?” 

“Because I felt that the situation at its 
best involved too much that was personal to 
be trusted to anything but its essentials. You 
can guess that if with Mr. Frear I had been 
shocked to discover that the personal issue 
so far outweighed all those principles of con- 
duct to which he was publicly committed, that 
it might even be the case with you, whom I 
did not know to be committed at all. From the 
first it has been my contention that, by his 
act, Mr. Frear had put the case clear outside 
the personal consideration.” 


And so on. It is true that the art of a 
dialogue-maker is not dictographic. But 
imagine overhearing this conversation, 
or anything remotely resembling it, be- 
tween two living women, without laugh- 
ter or nausea. Why be serious about two 
such humorless prigs? 

In a way, I suppose, this kind of writ- 
ing has its function as “registering” pro- 
test against the vulgar and by no means 
always natural dialogue of the brisk new 
novelists. They would do the above some- 
what in this wise: 


“No message what- 


“Look here,” said Rose, “Are you engaged 
to Adam?” 

“Not yet, but soon,” said Neith (her pals 
called her Nuts). 

“So that’s where I get off,” barked Rose. 

“News to me you were ever on.” 

“What, didn’t he tell you?” 

“Not so you’d notice it.” 

Rose looked her companion over a little con- 
descendingly. 

“Look here, I’m on the level. When I heard 
there was another girl, I didn’t hire a spotter. 
I told Adam to put you wise about him and 
me. Then you'd know. Seems he didn’t—so 
here I am.” 

“But why the pussy-footing, to begin with?” 

“Might save row, a row, in case you were 
just out for number one—like Adam.” 


Or so. I don’t find much to choose be- 
tween this sort of super-commonness and 
the super-refinement of the other method. 
The thing against them both is that they 
make us so helplessly aware of them, as 
methods. We can’t get away to the story 
from the drone or the chortel of the 
story-teller’s adopted voice. 

H. W. BoYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


VAGABONDING THROUGH CHANGING GER- 
MANY, by Harry A. Franck. Harper. 
An experienced traveler and ob- 
server describes his adventures in 
Germany since the armistice. 


CHANTEYS 
Kemp. 


AND BALLADs, by 
Brentano’s. 

Sea songs and tramp ballads with 
the true swing. 


Harry 


Tue KInps or Poetry, by John Erskine. 
Duffield. 

Four essays on poetry by the pro- 
fessor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity. The essay on “The New 
Poetry” is notable. 


Our Economic AND OTHER PROBLEMS, 
by Otto H. Kahn. Doran. 


On railroads and finance, on the 
war, business, and other matters. 











S there to be an attempt to represent 

Mrs. Clemens, the wife of Mark 
Twain, as a sort of American version of 
Isabel, Lady Burton? The latter has 
been the object of much condemnation 
because she destroyed her husband’s 
translation of “The Scented Garden,” 
after his death. Some Orientalists have 
said that however the act may be con- 
sidered from the point of view of its 
prudery, the world lost nothing of great 
value when the manuscript burned. Van 
Wyck Brooks, in “The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain,” devotes many pages to deplor- 
ing the influence of Mrs. Clemens and 
Mr. Howells in their attempts to refine 
Mark Twain and his books. The expur- 
gator and the Bowdlerizer are disagree- 
able and ungracious figures, but it is to 
be doubted if Mark Twain needs to be 
pitied for anything which may have hap- 
pened to his manuscripts as a result of 
the counsel of his wife and of his friend. 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” the 
“Life on the Mississippi,” and “Pudd’n- 
head Wilson” are frank and powerful 
works. It is hard to believe that their 
raciness was marred by the possible ex- 
cision of a word or two. It is silly to 
regret that Howells made Mark Twain 
change Huck Finn’s plaint, “They comb 
me all to hell” to “They comb me all to 
thunder.” It was one of the authentic 
signs of Mark Twain’s genius that he 
did not need to use the expletives which 
smaller men have to employ to get their 
effects. Old Finn’s long diatribe against 


the “Gov’ment” is one of the most sul- 
phurous speeches in English fiction,— 
and there isn’t an oath in it from be- 
ginning to end. 


The world, as seen by George Creel, 
in “The War, the World and Wilson” 
(Harper), is a dark and dismal place, in- 
habited by sooty and disreputable states- 
men. Colonel Roosevelt was a meddle- 
some rascal; General Leonard Wood a 
mediocrity, an impostor with a false 
reputation; Lloyd George a person of 
“grasshopper mind’; and Clemenceau 
“an embodiment of the primitive, the 
savage,” who “bellowed his challenges”; 
every Republican is a participant in a 
saturnalia, a witches’ sabbath of blood 
and shame. Mr. Creel sees one spotless 
figure, one wholly wise and good man— 
President Wilson. He mentions the 
Italian peasants who burned candles be- 
fore the President’s portrait, and he not 
only continues the act of devotion, but 
takes care to go about with the smoke 
of his own candles and blacken the fig- 
ure of every single man, American or 
foreigner, who ever disagreed for an in- 
stant with Mr. Wilson. One or two bits 
from the book illustrate its quality—the 
product of a violently enraged publicity 
agent who failed to “put over” his pro- 
gramme. President Wilson’s “sense of 
justice,” writes Mr. Creel, discussing 
General Wood’s career, “had been out- 
raged by the political elevation of a 
doctor over the heads of soldiers. - 
It must have taken some detachment to 
write that, with Admiral Grayson in 
mind! Mr. Creel says that the “round 
robin” of the thirty-seven Republican 
Senators declared their hostility to the 
League of Nations, “no matter what the 
form,” although he has himself previ- 
ously quoted that document, which dis- 
tinctly disputes his statement. And he 
uses the misstatement, so popular with 
Mr. Wilson’s partisans, that Senator 
Lodge had declared against a separate 
peace in December, 1918. Perhaps it 
was Mr. Creel who discovered that 
“fact” for Mr. Cummings’ use at San 
Francisco. 


The popularity of an author like Sam- 
uel Butler is always an interesting ques- 
tion. He has his circle of devotees, he 
is talked about, but how many genuine 
readers has he? At any rate we are 
glad to see a new edition of his ““Erewhon 
Revisited” brought out by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. in form to tempt new experi- 
menters into that strange field of satire. 
The present volume contains a portrait 
of Butler, at the age of twenty-three, 
taken from the recent life by H. Festing 
Jones, and an introduction by Moreby 
Acklom. The last-named addition gives 
the needed information about the origin 
of the book, and indulges in some com- 
ment on Butler as a satirist—all pleas- 
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ant enough, but not entirely satisfactory 
to one who has gone far in the mystery 
of Butler’s irony. Is it quite true, for 
instance, that Butler’s statement, “I have 
never ceased to profess myself a member 
of the more advanced wing of the Eng- 
lish Broad Church” is “not to be taken 
seriously”? With the terrible satire of 
the central doctrine of Christianity be- 
fore one in “Erewhon Revisited,” such 
a statement would seem of necessity to 
be a bit of insulting irony, as Mr. Ack- 
lom takes it to be. In any other author 
it certainly would be so. But just here 
is the tantalizing quality of Butler’s 
work: you never can be sure when he 
is ironical and when serious, and it may 
in fact be questioned whether he was 
always sure himself. He was rather 
driven by his master faculty of irony, 
than drove it. Hence it is perfectly 
possible that his profession of church- 
manship, of a sort, was sincere despite 
the gross irony of his Utopian romances. 
After all, the gentlemen for whom our 
genial Erewhonian was really out “gun- 
ning,” as the vulgar say, were not the 
theologians but the professional scien- 
tists; this is a fact too little recognized 
by critics of Butler, and it means a good 
deal. 


Henry Sloane Coffin, a New York Pres- 
byterian pastor, is the author of a little 
book, “A More Christian Industrial 
Order” (Macmillan), the tenor of which 
is sufficiently indicated in the chapter- 
headings, “The Christian as Producer,” 
“The Christian as Consumer,” “The 
Christian as Owner,” “The Christian as 
Investor,” “The Christian as Employer 
and Employee.” It is a very quiet book, 
a book whose tread is muffled, as if it 
fell upon a thickly carpeted church aisle. 
A pew in a Broadway church seems very 
distant from that traffic to which by 
yardstick or tape-line it is so curiously 
near, and Mr. Coffin’s book on the social 
order seems to take us far away from 
the industrial struggle. Are these 
dreaded social forces really so tractable? 
One almost says to Mr. Coffin in the 
words of the Old Testament: ‘“Canst 
thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 
or his tongue with a cord which thou 
lettest down? Wilt thou play with him 
as with a bird? wilt thou bind him for 
thy maidens?” All of which does not 
prevent this book from recommending 
many discreet things in a discreet way. 


The first number of “Harvard Library 
Notes” recalls, both in its typography 
and in the flavor of its contents, the 
“Bodleian Quarterly Record,” upon 
which, it says, it is frankly modeled. It 
is not an official publication of the Har- 
vard University Library, but a little 
quarterly to inform those connected with 
the Library of its growth and activities, 
and further to be sent to all who are 
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actively interested in the development of 
the Library. With its brief notes of re- 
cent additions, its still briefer para- 
graphs about the staff and its duties, and 
its page or two upon the library situa- 
tion, and upon events of public interest 
within the building—such as General 
Pershing’s visit—it makes a_ pleasant 
promise. News about a_ university 
library—or any other library—may be 
readable, and still not unscholarly, dig- 
nified but never stodgy. It may further 
have about it the atmosphere of books 
rather than of the card catalogue. To 
this belief (never too generally enter- 
tained) the new publication seems to be 
dedicated. 


Drama 


Cathleen Ni Hoolihan at the 
Bramhall Playhouse 


BRIEF note in the Times informed 

. me that there was a division of the 
Irish Players which had hardened its 
heart to the seductions of Broadway and 
was still valiantly playing Mr. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory in the social twilight of 
the region south of Thirty-fourth Street. 
The valor of the choice became even more 
impressive when I found on a certain 
Friday night that scarcely thirty per- 
sons dotted or streaked the vacuities in 
the tiny auditorium of the Bramhall 
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Playhouse. The prospect was chilling, 
and I should have smiled at the Celtic 
hyperbole of any one who had ventured 
to tell me that the programme was to 
give me—not the best evening perhaps— 
but the best quarter of an hour I have 
experienced as dramatic critic in New 
York. I found in “Cathleen Ni Hoo- 
lihan” a divine play perfectly acted. How 
far others would uphold this estimate I 
can not say. Feeling in the theatre is 
for me an event, much as it was for 
Ibsen’s sexton and schoolmaster in the 
final act of “Brand,” and the emotion is 
possibly redoubled or reénforced by its 
own novelty. Nor in calling the acting 
perfect do I mean to assert the greatness 
of all or any one of the performers. I 
mean that every part was sound and 
right, and that the concert and comity of 
all the parts was unimpeachable. 

Let me clear the decks by a prelimi- 
nary glance at the two other one-act plays 
on the programme, Rutherford Mayne’s 
“Troth” and Lady Gregory’s “Rising of 
the Moon.” “Troth” pictures the kill- 
ing of an Irish landlord by two evicted 
tenants, an event which is confused, but 
not combined, with the death of one ten- 
ant’s wife at the hour of the crime, and 
the obligation of the man who escapes to 
support his neighbor’s wife. The beads 
in the chaplet are picturesque enough, 
but the clasp is undiscoverable. The 
“Rising of the Moon” lacked the noble 
setting which gave awe and glamor to its 
presentation on Thirty-ninth Street, but 
the acting was better in the humbler 
domicile, both in the pithier dryness of 
Henry O’Neill’s sergeant and the more 
poetic vibrancy and poignancy of Paul 
Hayes’s ballad-singer. 

But nothing else compared in beauty 
with the “Cathleen Ni Hoolihan” of Mr. 
Yeats. The scene is laid in an Irish 
peasant’s hut in one of those marvelous 
settings of our own day in which rude- 
ness, without being embellished, is en- 
nobled. Peter Gillane’s son is to marry 
Delia Cahel to-morrow, and brings her 
dowry in veritable sovereigns from cling- 
ing father-in-law to outreaching father 
this very night in a cloth bag. Nothing 
could reveal a profounder insight into 
the balances and temperings of things 
than Mr. Yeats’s brave insertion of this 
hardy, wary, thrifty selfishness into a 
play that is to climb the airiest heights 
of sacrifice and vision. Michael, the son, 
likewise has a heart for the gold, so 
humanly has Mr. Yeats composed his 
dreamer. He is not comely, the young, 
spare Michael, but his face is unspeak- 
ably touching, a small face in which dark 
brows meet over a smile as tender in its 
dreamy remoteness as a taper in a shrine. 

A knock is heard, and the door is 
opened to a woman in years whose dark 
gown and solemn eyes are riddles un- 
solved by the curiosity of the villagers. 


She will taste neither milk nor bread, 


but she will sit by the fire, and she has 
scarcely begun her tale of the long life 
in which lovers without number have 
fought and perished in her cause before 
the young Michael, in shy, uplooking 
ecstasy, is at her side, is at her feet. 
When the black-gowned woman rises, 
Michael follows her to the door. His 
bridal does not hold him back, no, not 
even the bride herself, whom the pre- 
science of calamity has guided uner- 
ringly to the door. His lips meet her 
lips in a kiss, which his heart does not 
disown, but hardly ratifies, and he fol- 
lows the old woman from the hut. Ah, 
but where is the old woman? What 
Patrick, Michael’s brother, saw was a 
young girl “and she had the walk of a 
queen.” 

I am not partial to symbolic plays. 
Not many people—not very many artists 

-can sustain a metaphor consistently 
for three sentences, that is for half a 
minute. A symbolic play is an attempt 
to sustain a metaphor for a period of 
time varying from a half hour to two 
hours and a half. The miscarriage of 
the enterprise is foredoomed. I am not 
partial even to the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence. I have a deep pity for Ireland, 
and my sympathies cleave to nations as 
against empires, but I have never been 
able to see any clear promise of good in 
the total separation of the least dis- 
ciplined of nations from the most gen- 
erous of empires. I therefore approach 
Mr. Yeats’s play (in which, of course, 
Ireland is personified both in the old 
woman and the young girl) with a 
burden of prejudice which possibly im- 
parts some value to the fullness of my 
glad surrender to the spell of its resist- 
less beauty. That beauty is supported by 
its truth. Mr. Yeats might have done 
any one of three things. He might have 
portrayed the dedication of young souls 
to Ireland in the light of approaching 
victory, and have stopped short at the 
optimism. Again, in the shadow of Ire- 
land’s unhappy past, he might have as- 
sumed the futility of the struggle, and 
have stopped short at the hopelessness. 
There was a third possibility held in re- 
serve for the rarest and tenderest of 
human spirits. He might paint the doom 
and the frustration, but might picture at 
the same time the fulfillment in the 
frustration, the rapture in the doom. 
The sacrifices are politically fruitless, 
but they keep the heart of the race im- 
mortally resurgent and alive. Sacrifice, 
the old woman, turns to exaltation, the 
young girl. That is what Mr. Yeats 
finely teaches us in the hushed fervors 
of his nobly tempered little play; that is 
what Paul Hayes distilled into his ren- 
dering of the shy and rapt Michael, a 
part before which the critic in me in- 
stantly melted and exhaled in moisture 
through the eyes. 

O. W. FIRKINS 








